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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Se 
HERE is practically nothing to record in the way of war 
news—except a small “drive” in the Orange Colony, 
reported on Friday, which resulted in the capture of sixty 
prisoners—for pending the discussion that is proceeding among 
the Boer leaders military operations have been virtually sus- 
pended. As to the negotiations, all we know is that Mr. 
Schalk Burger, Mr. Reitz, and the rest of the Boer “ Govern- 
ment” arrived at Klerksdorp on Sunday by special train ; 
that General Louis Botha and his staff are also at Klerks- 
dorp; and, as Mr. Brodrick stated in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, that Mr. Steyn and Generals De Wet 
and Delarey arrived there on Wednesday. Thus all the 
responsible Boer leaders, both of the Free State and Trans- 
vaal, military and civil, are now in conference. No communi- 
cation has yet been made by them to our Government, but 
doubtless they will soon formulate an offer of the conditions 
under which they will abandon fighting. 


As to what should be the attitude of our Government to 
offers from the Boers, we can only repeat in substance 
what we said a fortnight ago. There can be no compro- 
mise on the question of independence, or of allowing the 
Boers special and dominating privileges in regard to the 
natives. On all other questions we ought to be willing to 
meet the Boers, and, above all, we should take care to “ save 
the face” of the Boer leaders, and, indeed, of the Boers as a 
whole. We cannot, of course, promise the Boers self- 
government at once, but we cau, and ought to, give them 
the firmest assurances that the capital aim and object of 
our administration will be to produce a condition of things 
which will enable us to endow the new Colonies with the 
fullest measure of self-government. We want them to come 
into our regular self-governing Imperial system, not to remain 
outside it. As to the resettlement of the farms and the 
banishment question, we trust the Government will be wisely 
liberal, but whatever is given must be given freely and as of 
grace, and not as a hard-and-fast contract over which the 
Boers, who are born attorneys, can wrangle incessantly in the 
future. These matters, however, can be quite safely left to 
the Government. There is no fear of them being too harsh, 
for they are, we feel certain, most anxious to end the war 
if they can do so on reasonable conditions. 








At noon on Thursday the coffin containing Mr. Rhodes’s | renewed next year—which it will be—it will be renewed 


body, which as it passed through South Africa was greeted 
with every mark of grief and respect, was laid to rest in his 
rock-cut tomb in the Matoppos. At the grave Mr. Kipling’s 
fine poem was read by the Bishop of Mashonaland amid pro- 
found silence, a great crowd of white men and natives being 
present at the ceremony. During his address the Bishop of 
Mashonaland used words which even those who think as we do 
—namely, that Mr. Rhodes wrought harm as well as good for 
the Empire—will not find unfitting :—“ I consecrate this place 
for ever as his grave. Here he fought, here he lived and died 
for the Empire, fully alive to the great mystery of death.” 
We only desfre to add,—would that he had realised that the 
loftier a man’s aims, the loftier should be the means by which 
he strives to carry them out. 





The “Manchurian Convention” between Russia and China 
was sealed hy the Chinese Emperor on April 9th, and is 
already in force. Under its provisions Russia retires from 
Manchuria within eighteen months, the evacuation being 
accomplished by slow steps, and the idea of monopolising 
trade has been abandoned. Her control over the Trans-Asian 
Railway is, however, unimpaired, and will, as the railway is 
improved and its stations become more like fortresses, give 
her at any moment the means of organising the land attack 
on China which is ultimately inevitable. Russia will never 
give up her project of extending her dominion in an un- 
broken line to the Pacific, and thus making of “ Russia in 
Asia” a gigantic populous and prosperous self-supporting 
colony. The real gain for the world from the diplomatic 
defeat evidently sustained by St. Petersburg, due to the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, is the postponement of the struggle, 
which may be ben efici al or otherwise as events shall shape 
themselves. It is convenient to the British anyhow, who 
would greatly prefer an interval of peace, and to Russia, 
who, in spite of the success of her loan of twenty millions 
just issued in Berlin, is struggling with financial difficulties 
and with a need for a quiet time of which her military party 
takes no heed. 


The extraordinary bitterness now existing in Russia between 
the educated classes and the Government is well illus- 
trated by two recent incidents. The students arrested in 
Moscow mutinied against their treatment, probably on good 
grounds, and the consequent “measures of discipline” were 
so brutal that they “refused nourishment” until promised a 
fair trial. Their female relatives, moreover, took the unpre- 
cedented step of appealing to the American Consul to bring a 
statement of the facts directly before the Czar. Two desperate 
attempts, also, have been made to assassinate M. Trépoff, 
the Chief of Police, and it is observed that society on the 
whole expresses a most qualified abhorrence of the crime. It 
is said that the Czar, who of course wishes justice done, 
is never informed of incidents like these, and, as is shown 
by the reference to the American Consul, that is clearly the 
conviction of the students’ households. If that is true, as it 
probably is, the Czar is exonerated from the charge 
of cruelty, which [indeed would seem inconsistent with 
his reported character, but it is the condemnation of the 
autocracy. It,is in the {details of administration that the 
great oppressions are done, but how is a Russian autocrat to 
watch details over so gigantic a field? We need not even 
imagine, as Russians do, that he is surrounded by a “ring” 
intent on concealing unpleasant facts,—the mass of facts by 
itself must be too much for any assiduity to master. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times states, in what he 
intends to be a very serious way, that if the Triple Alliance is 
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exactly as it stands. The general idea that. clauses directed 

against France by Italy will be struck out is, he says, without 
Sesuadi ation, forno such clauses exist. The Alliance is intended 
to be defensive, and to prevent the attack on any one Power 
by two, and against Italy there is only one attacking Power, 
Austria being neutralised by the Treaty itself. This is 
sensible enough as an explanation of the legal effect of an 
international document, but in reality its meaning is rather 
thin. If Italy is attacked by France, and in danger of 
being defeated, Germany and Austria must intervene, 
or Italy, enraged at a disappointment which she would 
attribute to treachery, would at once make peace and carry 
over her forces to the other side. When national existence is 
in question agreements, however carefully drawn, are apt to 
go by the board. 


The Americans are greatly disturbed by “revelations” 
from the Philippines. A revolt in the island of Samar was 
recently suppressed with what seemed commendable skill and 
vigour, but it is now alleged that the general in command 
“ordered” what were practically massacres, which included 
male children, and that officers eager for information 
employed the old torture of the Inquisition, pouring into the 
throats of their victims enormous quantities of water. It is 
also affirmed that the frauds committed in hiring transport 
at San Francisco were something like ten 
millions being wasted in consequence of bribes given to 
officials by the shipowners. The latter story is conceivable, 
as America has no permanent Civil Service, and the hastily 
chosen ca for exceptional work, being liable to dis- 
missal, are under great temptation tomake money while they 
can; but the former—i.c., the story of massacre and torture 
—is wholly opposed to American character, and we are not 
inclined to accept it without better evidence than has yet 
been produced. The murder charge is said, however, to be 
proved by a statement made by a Major Waller at his trial 
yy Court-Martial. The accused, in answer to the charge of 
shooting natives, declared that he acted under the orders of 
his General. The War Office in Washington, when asked for 
information, declared that they must suspend judgment till 

complete proof is obtained. If it is, the action of the United 
« tates Government shouid be prompt and severe. We tried, 
and on conviction shot, officers guilty of the murder of 
enemies, and we trust and believe that the American Govern- 
ment will not be less careful to maintain the strictest 
standard of justice. But, of course, the investigation of the 
facts must be of the most searching kind. 
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’ Protestants always dread this project,and are unwilling 
de even so just a demand as that for a Roman Catholic 

niversity in Ireland, but wealthy Roman Catholics 
doubt it, and contribute to seminaries 
justify. 
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seem to 
much less than their 
means would They have at least one solid reason for 
ir hesitation. From Wycliffe and Luther to Renan and 
Mivart the most dangerous opponents of Roman Catholicism 
have been educated as Roman Catholics and in the Roman 
Catholic way. You cannot educate without enlightening, and 
in all Roman Catholic countries the priests complain that the 





enlightened “ wander.” 


for the young King. The 
Sagasta with a majority of 
a hundred (2 150), and though there has 
been much official and the group system dis- 
organises parties, it is not likely that such a majority will 
crumble away before May 17th, on which day the King 
takes the oath to the Constitution and enters upon his full 
prerogatives. All efforts to limit his authority through a 
kind of Council or informal Regency have 
failed, and he will be King in the full Spanish sense, which 
great deal, for he can practically 
» the Chamber. The aged Premier, to tide over the 
nterval, has put out a colourless programme in whieh only 
one thing can be clearly discerned, that he intends to 
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| 
reduce the powers of the Church, but to do it very 
slowly. He has General Weyler by his side, who is all- -potent 
with the Army, and the Treasury, though sorely pressed, can. 
not become bankrupt, because if it did the great French 
capitalists would sustain quite ruinous losses. The great 
sources of danger are that the peasantry suffer from the 
universal fall in agricultural prices, and that the Spaniards 
hanker after a renewal of their self-respect through some 
external success. They cannot anges their failure j in the 
American War, more especially as they cannot attribute it 
clearly to any individual. If they could, Sejfior Sagasta, 
though entirely patriotic, would probably be a fugitive 
instead of Premier. 











Colonel Marchand, the French explorer, is_ tr: welling in 
Russia after a visit to China, and has expressed his views to 
journalists in Moscow, of course for publication. He thinks 
the lull in China unreal, suspects the Empress-Regent, “an 
ambitious, energetic, and daring woman,” of sinister plans, and 
anticipates that after, say, five years of preparation she will 
take a sanguinary revenge. He therefore eulogises the 
Russian Railway to the Pacific, and urges its completion, as 
Russia is “the advance guard of Europe in the Far East,” 


We agree with much of this, though Russia fights 
for her own hand, and though Colonel Marchand does 


not allow sufficiently for the Empress-Regent’s age—she 
must be over sixty—but we wish some one would inform the 
world on a point even more important. It is useless to ask 
the opinion of China, the map is too huge, and as inarticulate 
as any other Demos; but what is the opinion of the great 
corporation of Mandarins which administers the Empire as 
to the recent explosion and the humiliation to which it led? 
If we could get at that we should know something about 
the future. They are clearly not angry with the Empress, 
Colonel Marchand, we may add, is specially honoured by the 
Russian Court. 


In the Commons on Monday, after Mr. Brodrick had 
announced that the Spion Kop despatches would be laid on 
the table, the new Licensing Bill was read a second time 
without a division and referred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade. The significant feature of the debate was the con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Temperance party. Considerable 
opposition was offered to Clause 8, which — that 
grocers’ licenses shall in future be obtained from the Justices 
instead of the Inland Revenue, and to Clause 4, which deals 
with drunkenness on the premises, but the reception given 
to the Bill was on the whole decidedly friendly as a 
moderate but substantial instalment of reform. 


The amended scheme for dealing with questions in the new 
Rules of Procedure was introduced by Mr. Balfour on 'Tuesday. 
By this it is proposed to allow questions to which an asterisk 
has been affixed by the questioner, as demanding an imme. 
diate reply, from 2.15 to 2.55 p.m. In this way Mr. Balfour esti- 
mated that sixty questions might be disposed of; while if notice 
were given of more than sixty the clerks at the table ora 
small Select Committee should discharge the duty of selection. 
For the remaining five minutes questions decided by the 
Speaker to be of an urgent character and questions relating 
to the business of the House might be put. It would also be 
competent for Members after 2.55 to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and, if leave was given, 
tion should be discussed at the evening sitting. Public | 
ness was to be proceeded with till 7.30, and not till 8, 
as originally proposed, but divisions might be taken after 
7.30. Discussion of this part of the scheme being de 
ferred, the proposal that the Friday sitting should begin at 
12 and last till 6 was carried by 192 votes to 112, and the 
remainder of the week’s sittings was devoted to discussing the 
new Standing Order as to pr iority of business. This provides 
that Government business shall have precedence before Haster 
at every sitting except the evening sitting on Tues sday and 
Wednesday and the sitting of Friday, and that after Easter 
such business shall have precedence at evening sittings on 
Tuesdays, and after Whitsuntide precedence at all evening 
sittings. 
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Mr. Rhodes’s will, which was published on Saturday last, 
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£9,000,000. The execu tors axe Lords Rosebery, Grey, and 
Milner, and Mr. Beit, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Michell, and Mr. 
Hawksley. After desiring that he shall be buried in the 
Matoppos on the hill called “ View of the World,’ and pro- 
viding funds for mak ing there a Rhodesian Westminster 
Abbey, he begins the Oxford bequeste, which are the 
chief feature of the will. He leaves £100,000 to his old 
College, Oriel, but as College authorities “live secluded | 


from the world, and so are like children as to commercial | 
matters,” they are to take the advice of the trustees of t 
will as to investments All the Oriel College i gpg 
are excellent, but unless they have greatly changed of late { 
Mr. Rhodes’s impression that College Bursars are had men 
of business is not well founded. They are often very shrewd 
managers. The High Table endowment is a very sensible 
After setting apart De Groot Schuur as an official 
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one. 
residence, with the stables and men-servants needed 
for a dignified establishment “all found,” for the Prime 
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Minister of a Federated South Africa, and till then 


as a public park, Mr. Rhodes 
number of scholarships of £300 a year each, to be held by 
young Colonists, young Americans, and young Germans at 


Oxford. Of the Colonial scholarships, twenty are to be given 





proceeds to found a 


every year, and to be tenable for three years. The scholars 
are to be drawn from all the chief educational institutions in 
the Colonies. The American scholarships are to number two 
for every State and Territory in the Union, but only one of 
the two is to be filled up each year. In the 
fifteen scholarships 
nomination of the German Emperor. 


case of Germany, 





ire to be established and to be filled up by 


choosing the scholars Mr. Rhodes 
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pathy for and the protection of the weak kindliness unselfish- 
ness and fellow hip and (iv) his exhibition during school days 

take an inte for those latter attri. 
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of moral foree of character and of instincts to lead and to | 
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student is to he disqualified on |< 
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grounas. Im order toa 


ere shall be a bond of fellowship | 


between the scholars My. Rhodes directs that the trustees | 





shall annually invite the past and present scholars to dine | 





with them, : to meet distinguished persons in sympathy | 
with the | 
- — | 
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To the will is added «a very characteristic co lin re 
to the Dalham Hall Estate, which was boucht by Mr. | 





Rhodes last summer and is settled on his male heirs. My. 


Rhodes, after expressing his belief in the value to the nation 





of “the country landlord ” class—a belief in which we entirely 
concur—an ‘ pointing out that the position of the head of 
a country i often ruined by the charges on the 























mankind. The wealth of France was alm 


hands of the nobles and clergy just before 


estate and administer it under some trust for public objects 
which -has not been disclosed, but which, no doubt, Mr. 
Rhodes expounded to them by word of mouth, leaving them 
a full discretion as to details, and merely expressing his views 
Probably the ultimate destination of the 
ta, or possibly South 
and if the discretion is 
wide enough, we hope that the trustees will spend the money in 
her granted by Govern- 
ment or acquired by the trus Four or five millions spent in 
that way would change the face of South Africa, and greatly 
help in the work of keeping it permanently British. 
It is possible, of course, that Mr. Rhodes excluded such a 
ilway or irrigation development as the 
object to be kept in view. In any case, the trust should prove 
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income of the res 
Africa asa whole. For our own part 
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a very senpantans one. Fortunately its administration is in 
the hands of able and public-spirited men, and men who have 
an imaginative side to their natures,—a very necessary thing 
in such a case. Take it altogether, the will must be pro- 
nounced to be one of the most striking and original, as well as 
one of the most generous testamentary dispensations, ever 
made. We trust that it will afford an example that will be 
widely followed by millionaires. We should specially like to 
see an American regard to the 
scholarship clauses, and found a hundred scholarships for the 
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millionaire reciprocate in 


purpose of sending a hundred English ‘peso cach year to 
study in one of the great Universities of America,—Harvard 


ss fs ee 
or Yale for choice. 
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Mr. Stead publishes in the Rertew 
Mr. Rhodes, written in 1890, in wl 
on race. He hoped that it 
would rule the world, enforce universal peace, and make 
mankind happy by justice and enlightenment. To secure 
this end, however, it must wake to a consciousness of its 











aspirations for the Anglo-Sax 


mission, give up thinking of domestic reforms, and federate 
lik 4 ey 


itself under a constitution like that of the United States, 


which admits 2 maximum of Home-rule, even if federa- 
tion involved a Republic in Great Britain. The capital 





of such a world-State would be alternately Washington and 
London. To hasten the accomplishment of this purpose he 





would found a society organised like that of the Jesuits to 
capture the very rich, thus enabling them to relieve them. 


se sn of the harassing duty of deciding “* among incompetent 
relatives” and by gradually accumulating the wealth of the 
world, to master it within a hundred years. Mr. Rhodes 


probably abandoned this project, which is in itself dreamily 





absurd, the selfishness of the many and the judgment of the 


few heing equally opposed to it; but it las 3 in a striking 
way the dreamy side of a man who, having done big things, 
the Anglo-Saxon idea, as the Julian 


perors were 2 possessed by the Roman. It reveals, too, how 


had become possessed by 


line was hi is bourgeots faith that wealth can always rule 
entirely in the 
the Revolution 





| sent them in batches to the guillotine. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


NATIONAL TRAINING, PHYSICAL AND MILI- 
TARY: WHY NOT A ROYAL COMMISSION ? 


HE Times of Saturday last contains two communica- 
tions of great interest in regard to the subject of 
hysical and military training for the nation as a whole. 
he first is a letter signed by the Duke of Wellington 
setting forth the aims and objects of a newly established 
Association called “The National Service League,” which 
has been founded “for the purpose of urging that naval 
and military training for national defence shall be made 
compulsory by law for all; while, with a view to making 
it as short as is compatible with efficiency, the League 
advocates obligatory drill in all schools, primary and 
secondary, public and private.” The qualifying subscription 
of the League is placed at a shilling a year in order to give 
it a widely popular character, but larger subscriptions are 
invited, and may be sent to the honorary treasurer, Mr. 
Heary Birchenough, West Bank, Macclesfield; to Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, C.B., 38 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.; and 
to Lord Newton, 6 Belgrave Square, 8.W. The secretary 
of the League, from whom all particulars are to be obtained, 
is Mr. J. F.Shee, Dacre House, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. We wish the League a successful hearing, for 
though we cannot agree wholly with their schemes, we 
are in hearty accord with the general idea that inspires 
them, as we stated in our article on this subject drawing 
attention to Mr. Samuel Smith’s proposals contained in his 
letter to the Times,—an article which, we may mention, 
has been republished by Mr. Smith along with his own 
letter (“‘ National Defence ;*’ London: Charles F. Thynne, 
6 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., 2d.) 
The other communication to last Saturday’s Times 
to which we desire to draw the attention of our 
readers is the second of a series entitied ‘“ National 
Training and National Defence.” It sets forth with 
great ability the outline of a scheme for universal 
military training. The writer, who is, he tells us, a great 
employer of labour, and who evidently has had a very 
wide experience, desires, first, that all boys should receive 
the elements of drill in the national schools till they reach 
the age of fourteen, and next that between fourteen and 
eighteen or nineteen they should obtain at home, and 
alongside of and in addition to their other work, industrial 
or educational, a thorough physical and military training. 
They would not, that is, be conscripted or sent into 
barracks or turned into soldiers, but would merely be 
trained physically just as they are now trained mentally. 
In fact, their education would be continued in a physical 
and military continuation school. The specific suggestion 
of the writer is “ that military or naval training should be 
made compulsory by iaw for every able-bodied youth 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen or nineteen, 
without exemptions of any kind, as a branch of, or as a 
continuation of, ordinary education. In working out the 
details it would be advisable to follow closely the lines of 
existing or proposed educational machinery. Military 
training would rank as‘an additional branch beside 
elementary, secondary, and technical education, being most 
nearly allied by its compulsory character with elementary 
education.” The duty of carrying out the law should, he 
holds, be thrown upon the local authority, the County or 
Borough Council acting through a special Committee 
appointed ad hoc, whose duty it would ke to furnish out 
of funds provided from Imperial sources all the necessary 
expenses for instructors, drill-grounds, drill-hails, and, 
possibly, arms, accoutrements, and, where necessary, ranges. 
The system would rest upon a purely local basis like 
any other branch of education, and all lads until they 
attained the age of eighteen or nineteen and reached a 
fixed standard of efficiency would have to submit to a 
prescribed course of training in the locality where they for 
the time being resided. ‘This would cause no serious dis- 
turbance to industry, and could probably be carried on, in 
the case of the vast mass of the population, during the 
abundant leisure which they have at their disposal; but, 
if difficulties arose, in order to meet them there might be 
a further shortening of the legal hours during which 
‘young persons’ may be employed.” 
Here, again, though we find ourselves a good deal nearer 








to him than to the National Service League, we are not 
prepared to endorse unreservedly all the proposals made by 
the writer in the Times. Still, we see in both these schemes 
and in the proposals of Mr. Samuel Smith a great deal that 
is eminently sound, and that should, in our opinion, receivg 
the most earnest thought and consideration from the best 
brains in the nation. We believe that from a variety of 
points of view and for many and divers reasons the nation 
is beginning to realise that its lads and young men are 
in grave need of physical training of a military kind, 
They see that by leaving off the training of the boys of 
the bulk of the population at fourteen, and by giving our 
lads a mental education only and no physical education 
worth speaking of, the nation is suffering a very great loss. 
They see also that when a call to arms comes, as it has come 
during the oer War, we are greatly handicapped by the 
fact that the majority of the population is utterly ignorant 
of the use of arms. The spirit is willing enough, for the 
courage of our people is as high as ever, but the flesh ig 
grievously weak, for it has never had any physical or 
military training.—Could anything have been more pathetic 
than the fact that half the young men who s0 nobly 
answered their country’s call in 1900 had never fired a 
rifle in their lives, and were as ignorant of its use as s0 
many old maids in a seaside watering-place ?—But the 
country, besides realising this, is also beginning to realisa, 
that it may get the British people trained to arms without 
having to sacrifice in any degree that personal freedom 
which it so wisely cherishes. That is, we are beginning to 
ee that we need not be in the least frightened by the bug- 
bears of conscription and militarism, and that, without 
interfering with the liberty of the full-grown citizen any 
more than we interfere with it when we teach our boys to 
read, we may give our lads a physical training of a military 
kind which will be of immense benefit to them both 
morally and from a bodily point of view, and also enable 
them to answer a call to arms in a way which will double 
the value of their patriotic devotion. In a word, the 
country has got its mind clear, and can perfectly well 
distinguish between physical education of a military kind 
and universal military service in barracks of the German 
or French pattern. Such universal military service it will 
not have, as we hold rightly, at any price. Possibly 
it may not agree to have physical education of a military 
kind, but at any rate proposals of that kind will not now 
be rejected under a misapprehension. 


Public opinion having reached this point, and the air 
being filled as it is with schemes and proposals of all 
kinds for improving the physical condition of our lads and 
making them able to serve the Motherland with efficiency 
if they wish, it appears to us that the time has arrived 
when the whole subject should be considered by a Royal 
Commission,—and a Royal Commission of no perfunctory 
kind, but one which will command the respect and atten- 
tion of the whole nation. We suggest that the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission we desire should be the Prince 
of Wales. We make this suggestion not because we want 
a Roval figurehead, but because we believe that the 
Heir to the Throne would bring to the deliberations of 
the body in question knowledge and experience of the 
most valuable kind. It will be remembered that the 
Prince of Wales in the admirable speech delivered by him 
at the Guildhall on his return from his Imperial voyage 
dwelt with special force on the Cadet corps which he had 
seen and reviewed in the Colonies. It is clear from that 
passage that he has given the whole subject earnest con- 
sideration, and that he would be able to direct the atten- 
tion of a Royal Commission to the example of our Colonies, 
and make them realise that the Colonies have in a large 
measure actually done what we are still only discussing, and 
discussing very often not as regards the merits, but as 
regards the physical possibility of achievement. As col- 
leagues on the Royal Commission the Prince of Wales 
should have civilians rather than soldiers, for the matter 
to be considered is not a military question, or one on which 
military expert opinion should have any special weight. 
We do not want to make our lads into soldiers, but merely 
to improve their physique and morale, and to create a reser- 
voir of men who may in time of need quickly and voluntarily 
turn themselves into soldiers. One soldier and one sailor of 
eminence might be added to the Commission, and would no 
doubt prove useful, but the military element must not pre- 
dominate, or else the Commission might be deflected from 
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its true purpose. The men to ‘serve on the Commission 
should primarily be men of open mind, but care should 
be taken that the Commission 1s strong on the educa- 
tional side. The Head-Masters should be represented, and 
also the elementary schools, either by masters or else by 
active members of School Boards. Naturally the great 
employers of labour would be given a prominent place on 
the Commission, as also would representatives of religious 
bodies whose work lies among the masses. It goes without 
saying that among these must be the most weighty and 
influential of the Nonconformists. It is essential that the 
creat leaders of Nonconformist opinion should hear the 
evidence in full, and be put in a position to realise exactly 
what is proposed to be done and for what reasons. In 
addition, lay students of social conditions—chief among 
them we should instance Mr. Charles Booth—ought to be 
on the Commission. Again, working-men representatives 
like Mr. Burt, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Abraham (‘“‘ Mabon ’’) 
must, of course, be placed on the Commission. But though 
the Commission should be made representative of all the 
chief elements in the nation, it must not be of unwieldy size, 
and care must be taken to avoid the fault of placing on the 
Commission men whose true place wouid be to tender evi- 
dence, and to try to convert the Grand Jury of Inquest— 
for such a Commission really is—to their views. 

The exact form of the reference for the Commission, if 
happily we and those who share our views should be able 
to induce the advisers of the Crown to appoint it, is one 
which we cannot, of course, attempt to set forth here. 
Clearly, however, it should be simple and comprehensive, 
and allow full investigation of all the schemes proposed 
and of all the facts ascertainable. What the nation would 
want to know from the Commission would be whether they 
thought it desirable in the highest interests of the nation to 
supplement the present gratuitous and compulsory literary 
education by gratuitous and compulsory physical education, 
and if so, what the nature of that physical education ought 
to be in order (1) to improve the physical condition and 
moral discipline of the youth of the nation; (2) to endow 
the youth of the nation with a knowledge of the use of 
arms to be used either in home defence or in the event of 
a call for volunteers for active service. We believe that a 
Royal Commission investigating the whole matter on these 
lines could not fail to make recommendations which would 
enable us to obtain what we firmly believe the nation 
desires—i.c., the good without the harm of military 
service—to improve the physical condition of the popula- 
tion and to increase our powers of defence, and at the 
same time to avoid the terrible evils of militarism that 
are so apt to spring up under any system of conscription. 





MR. RHODES’S OXFORD BEQUEST. 


i agence was nothing more touching in Mr. Rhodes’s 
career and death than his devotion to Oxford. To 
him the conventions about alma mater were in no sense 
conventional. He really loved and revered his nursing 
mother, and desired not merely to do her honour but to 
pay back some of the debt he owed her. In this, of 
course, Mr. Rhodes was not singular, though he carried his 
love and admiration much further than most men. Ina 
certain section of the English middle class the feeling of 
devotion to their old University—we are dealing with 
Oxford at the moment, but the same thing might be said 
almost in the same words about Cambridge—always 
remains a dominant emotion. How often one meets a 
quiet business man without special distinction of any 
kind who deep down in his heart cherishes an intense love 
of Oxford. He is, in a quiet, undemonstrative way, 
extremely proud of having been at Oxford. His Oxford 
days probably made a deeper emotional impression upon 
him than anything else in his life, and he looks back 
upon his undergraduate days as the only time in his 
existence that was reallycrowned with light. Oxford touched 
his heart, and he has never forgotten it. If this happens 
to the commonplace man, still more strongly does it 
happen to the man who, like Mr. Rhodes, is at bottom a 
dreamer and a creature of the imagination. If he once 


learns to love Oxford the impression is never effaced, and 
a certain feeling of loyalty and devotion to his old 
U niversity gets woven into the very texture of his mind. Mr. 
Gladstone was, of course, not exactly a dreamer—in some 
Ways his mind was a very practical one—but he was a man 








Sane 


of imagination, and we know how the thought of Oxford 
always stirred his heart. When he lay dying, what, we 
believe, touched him most was the fact that the University 
officially and as the University sent,;a deputation to his 
bedside. 

It is because we realise and appreciate this wonderful 
power of Oxford to touch men’s hearts as well as their 
minds, perhaps we should say even more than their minds, 
that we feel so profoundly the good service that Mr. 
Rhodes has done in making Oxford a kind of academic 
centre for the Anglo-Saxon race. He realised what Oxford 
had done for him, and he desired that this potent force 
should be utilised for the English-speaking world as a 
whole. And we believe that by and through Oxford’s 
power to touch men’s hearts his wish will be accomplished, 
and that the undergraduates who come from all parts of 
the habitable earth in answer to Mr. Rhodes’s call will go 
back as missionaries of the spirit which, with all its faults 
and failings and all its temporary aberrations and long- 
drawn-out intellectual eclipses, Oxford has never failed to 
maintain. The fire has never been wholly extinguished at 
Oxford. Sometimes it has shown but a feeble flicker; some- 
times nothing but smoke clouds have been visible; some- 
times the heaps of dust and ashes have been far more con- 
spicuous than the flame; but for all that the flame has 
never been put out, and always, and even in the days when 
the smoke-clouds have been densest, men have been able to 
light at Oxford torches that have illumined the world.—Did 
not John Wesley, even in Oxford’s gloomiest hour, light 
there the lamp of the spirit which saved the latter half of 
the eighteenth century from utter spiritual darkness? 

Mr. Rhodes’s will has made an open road by which 
many men may journey to Oxford to learn there that man 
does not live by bread alone, or by the making of 
machinery, or by any exhibition of mere material force, but 
through a spiritual flame which is behind and controls all 
these physical phenomena. Of course this great lesson can 
be and is learned in hundreds of places besides Oxford. 
fhe has no monopoly of the secret. All that she 
has in a special and peculiar degree is the power of 
touching the heart, and so making that secrat more easily 
accepted and understood. It must not be supposed 
that the lads who come from British Columbia or 
Queensland, from Chicago or San Francisco, from Bula- 
wayo or New Zealand, will become Anglicised and turned 
away from the supreme love and duty they owe to their 
own Motherlands by their stay in Oxford. That is not 
merely not possible, but in no sense to be desired. 'They 
could never learn to love Oxford and get from her what 
she has to give if they did not love more, and with a 
deeper, closer love, their own great Republic ortheirown free 
nations within the British Empire. Mr. Rhodes’s bequest 
would have failed utterly if it had tried to turn a certain 
number of men born elsewhere into Englishmen. What is 
intended, and what we believe may be and will be accom- 
plished, is that certain chosen men from throughout the 
English-speaking world will be able to become initiated into 
that free and gentle spirit which in learning regards the 
power to learnand to receive rather than the accumulation of 
facts, and in the affairs of life thinks more of the ultimate 
object to be gained than the suceess of the moment,—an 
attitude well illustrated in the world of sport by those 
who value the game above the prize. We have little fear, 
then, that the Rhodes scholars who come from the ends of 
the earth will not each according to his capacity be affected 
by the Oxford spirit. We are certain that in whatever 
other part of their education Oxford fails, she will not 
fail in that. They may very likely return home to find that 
their old school companions have made much more progress 
in the material side of education, and know far more not 
only about steam-engines and gases than they do, but about 
history and classics and systems of philosophy. Themen who 
have been at Oxford, however, will have acquired a sense 
of intellectual fellowship which will bind them not merely 
to Oxford and to each other, but to whatever is liberal 
and of good report in the intellectual forces of the past. 
For the spirit of which we speak is not, as we have 
said already, and never was, the monopoly of Oxford. 
Thousands who have shown that spirit at its best have 
never known Oxford, while thousands again who have 
been at Oxford have no part whatever in such sweetness 
and light. All that Oxford can claim is that her 
gardeners of the mind have a happy knack of making the 
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seeds they sow grew, and that she can and does make her | drafted it deal first with the fear that the Nationalists 


children love her. 

All this, we may be told, is very pretty and idyllic ; but 
where, it will be asked, are the great political advantages 
that it has been said will flow from the Rhodes scholar- 
ships? ‘You admit that the students will not be in any 
sort of way Anglicised. They will remain, that is, 
Americans, Australians, Canadians, South Africans, New 
Zealanders, and Germans. 
tician trouble about the matter?’ That is, we venture 
to think, a very short-sighted view. The political results 
will be great and beneficent, though they will not be the 
obvious results that might be expected by a superficial ob- 
server. The Rhodes students from throughout the Empire 
will be strengthened in their allegiance to the Empire in the 
best possible way,—7.ec., through an increase in their pride 
in and love for their native land. 


wholesome pride by competition with men from other parts 
of the Empire. But while they will carry back with 
them to the ends of the earth a stronger, not a weaker, 
local patriotism, they will also in many cases carry back a 
love for a piece of English soil and for English friends, 
and a genuine understanding of the Mother-country. Of 
course, knowledge and understanding can produce hate as 
well as love; anda South African, say, who had got to know 


us in Oxford might learn to hate as well as to love. These 
cases, however, would, we feel sure, be the exception. Even | 


the men who did not find the British people sympathetic 
would at any rate not make the kind of blunders about us 
now made through absolute ignorance. Putting it at the 
very lowest. by the time Mr. Rhodes’s scholarships have 
very iowest, by the time Mr. tuhodess scholarships have 


been in existence thirty years the Empire will be dotted | 
over with men who will be able to understand clearly the | 


T 


British point of view. This applies equally to the case of 
the students from the United States. The Americans who 
have come here as lads will never feel quite the same about 
England and Oxford. They may not become Anglo- 
maniacs 
least they will realise that the British Islands are not in the 
feudal stage, and that people here do not go about the world, 
as many Americans suppose, always trying to fall down 
and worship lords and ladies. In truth, Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest isa most striking beginning in the work of creating 
a “union of hearts”’in the Anglo-Saxon world. That kind 
of connection is the best and strongest possible, and if it 
ean be secured our race may be afraid neither of internal 
strife nor of foreign foes. If and when itis secured, Oxford 
and Mr. Rhodes will be found to have had no mean 
share in the great work. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
G AMBETTA predicied some time before his death that 


though the Trench Senate was elected by double 
election, and though the Senators enjoyed their seats for 
nine years, so far from being a reactionary power, it would 
some day be recognised as a fortress behind which the 
Republic could shelter itself. He has proved right, though 
he prcbably exaggerated Senate’s self-sustaining 
strength. In the event of «a Jacobin Revolution the 
Senate, we fear, would be swept away by decree, no one 
being prepared to die in defence of “so illogical” an 
institution; but pending that cataclysm, it is certainly 
true that the Republic can rely with greater confidence on 
the Senate than on the Chamber. The local bodies who 


elect it are, 


the 


men, and these men, often elderly and always compara- 
tively grave, are, apart from their political convic- 
tions, indisposed towards Revolution. They are not 
certain of the result of any radical change, and 
they are naturally unable to believe that a system of 
government which gives them distinguished positions, 





comfortable incomes, and, so as they are moderate, 
much more power of revising legislation than is possessed 
by our own House of Lords, can be an inherently bad 
system. ‘The majority in the Senate is therefore 
Republican, and that majority has just issued an Address 
its own electors, but the far 

to return the Deputies. 
document. It isshert, it is pithy, 
dispose of the objections to the 
Those who 


not 


intended to influence 


looser crowd which is about 
That $1] ( 

and if it does not always 
Republic, it 


Address 1S an abl , 


always meets them face to face. 


Why, then, should the poli- | 


They will be proud to | 
boast their origin in Oxford, and will increase in that | 


indeed, we sincerely hope they will not—but at | 


on the whole, disposed to choose moderate | 


: age: wir > Nat may 

win, which,as theyare painfully aware, might induce a large 
section of indifferents to vote for the miscellaneous candi- 
dates tied together under that description. A Nationalist 
| victory, says the draftsman of the Address, is “impossible,” 
| for “they will meet the resistance from the keen good sense of 
| French electors” which during the past thirty years has in. 
variably defeated them, and which was displayed, we must 
add, under the most unfavourable circumstances for Repub- 
'licanism when Marshal MacMahon was compelled to 
choose between a military coup d'état, which would have 
ended in “a war of the barracks,” and resignation, and 
chose the latter alternative. Then the Republican 
| Senators deal with their opponents’ stalking-horse, the 
| Clerical question, and meet it at least adroitly. They do 
not denounce the Church or deny that it may have cause 
of complaint, but they declare that it seeks domination, 
that the Law of Associations was necessary to prevent that 
domination, and that the motive with which the Clericals 
are fighting at this election is vengeance for that law. 
That is not quite fair, for a Church may, and often does, 
desire to be strong from the highest motives; but the argu- 
ment will weigh with the French peasantry, whose fixed 
idea is that there must be a priest in every parish to per- 
form the offices of the Church, and that he should be paid 
by the State, but that he should not interfere in secular 
affairs, even by an expression of opinion. The Senators next 
pass on to the charges that the Government is Collectivist, 
which they deny absolutely, the Government always seek- 
| ing the good of the individual; and that the Republic has 
ruined France financially, which they meet by an appeal 
to well-known facts. It is not true, they say, that the 
“deficit is a forerunner ef bankruptcy, for it is certain 
that, mutilated and ruined as a consequence of the war of 
1870, France has renewed her entire equipment, both 
| material and intellectual, and spent enormous sums on the 
Army and Navy, and also on her colonial domain. Our 
| country’s credit has never inspired greater confidence, 
because, better than others, it has supported the conse- 
| quences of a general crisis which we may hope is about to 
'come to an end.” And lastly, they dwell on the most 
serious charge of all, that France under the Republic has 
lost her repute, and become ‘a fallen people,” with its 
usual correlative, that the Army is dishonoured. This 
charge of “ appearing like a vanquished State” is formu- 
lated with energy by M. Doumer, lately Governor-General 
of Indo-China, and said to be a person of unusual energy 
and capacity. He has certainly done good work at Saigon, 
especially in the financial department, and his idea that a 
quiescent State is a State that is going downhill, that 
France ought always to be doing something to show that 
she is alive and armed, and that expansion is a necessity 
to preserve the equality of the nation with its compeers, is 
one that in all ages has appealed to Gallic instincts. The 
French desire not only to be great, but to be accepted as 
great, and regard an incident like that at Fashoda not 
merely as resistance, or even defeat, but as an affront 
which lowers their position in the world. The Senate 
meets this dangerous charge, first, by a blank denial, and 
secondly, by an appeal to a desire nearly or quite as strong 
in the peasantry as the desire for fame. France, say the 
Senators, has not fallen, for she has ceased to be isolated, 
and has “concluded and consolidated an alliance which is 
a guarantee for peace,” peace which the French peasant 
desires, because under it his house is safe, and he can grow 
quietly rich. It is for this that he keeps up the vast Army 
of France, and will accept with pleasure the assurance of 
| the Senators that the measures which are denounced as 
dishonouring to the Army “have re-established order 
where formerly were to be seen dangerous symptoms of 
indiscipline and insubordination.” 

We believe that the Senators’ Address expresses the con- 
clusions of the majority of the people, and that, conse- 
quently, the elections will strengthen the Republic. Its 
opponents are a “ scratch lot” of politicians; their charges 
ot persecution make little impression, for the peasant 
knows perfectly well that under the Republic power is in 
his own hands, and that he can cease to persecute when he 
pleases ; and they have no leader with genius.sufficient to 
induce the people to sacrifice much that they value in order 
to obey their desire for specially gifted guidance and pro- 
tection. They may add to their usual mandates a rather 
sharp demand that their representatives shall spend less 
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—a demand to be met, M. | 
exists here, forbi ddin @ priv 





Deschanel says, by a rule, whid h 
rate Members from proposing 
outlay or new taxatl but for the rest they are content 
with the Re oul ic. It has maintained peace, it has 
abstained from oppression, it has kept up rigorously the 
Protec tion mm W hich they believe, and it has not interfered 
iple »§ which they hold dear, such as 
equal pe administrat ion 1 hrough a trained 
bureaucracy. are fairly comfortable, they 
have a pleasure in their possession of the ult imate power, 
under the dominion of any fear from 
which thev 1 eek shelter in an Emperor, a Dictator, 
or a King. The ele ctions will therefore, we believe, go 
heavily for the Republic, though with ~ unusual rider, 
a kind of informal! iscite affirming 
wish M. Wald “sheng "5 Asse seau to enc gove rnine. He, 
with his integrity, his coolness, and his deci ision, is their 
chosen man ot 1ess, and they do not wish him to be 
dismissed. As an electorate is sovereign, it is q 
possible that even in France a Premier may be allowe: 
enjoy a long term of power. 
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<ES OF THE EDUCATION 
CONTROVERSY. 


PARADOX 


HE controversy 
7 in paradoxes. Hardly any one has taken the part 
in it which might have been expected from his known 
antecedents and supposed principles. The doctrine of 
he people, for example, has been made the 
all manner of discredit upon 
who directly represent the people. There is 
popularly elected ede than a County Council, 
entrust it with the education of the county has 
; who would be greatly of if 
they not true Di 


trusting 1 
ground for SENS 
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but the 
proposal to 
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they were told that were ra To 
support ther opposition to the Bill they have invented 
the theory of ad hoe election. Everything must b 
by the cael’ representatives, but they must be 
sentatives chosen for the particular work they have 
to do. It is as though instead of one House of 


Commons we had several one 


Army, another to mannee the Civil S 
' the different Departments. In 
a County Coun il no one asks wheities a candidat is 
in road-making. It is enough if 
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is a n of cood common-sense and knowledge of affatrs. 
The details will be the business of the experts, and the 
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espe uken as a 
matter of course as regards the general business of the 
county, but when it is proposed to put education on a 
level with other subjects, and to allow the County 
Council take this also under their charge, as great 
an outcry is raised as if it had been proposed to | 
entrust _ the education of the country to a Committee of 
Bishops. If the School Board elections had evoked an | 
extra nary display of enthusiasm we could understand 
this feeling bet ther. But it is notorious that instead of 


beins the best 1 vd elections. The 
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than in almo 


they are the worst 


yn of absentees is larger 









lt there were no , for some such | 
s that propos uld consti- 

ne. Muitiplicity of elections necessarily breeds in- 

1ce in the elector. He is weary of being canvassed 

al 0 ll, and so he ceases to take any interest 





in is goine on, and leaves education to take its 
chance. The obvious remedy for this is to reduce t! 

number of elections in the hope that as they grow fewer 
they will attract more attention, and be more largely 


pa ~ ] 4 } ss ial . ] . 
shared in. Take the body which on the whole best 





sents —— rs, and arm it with full authority to deal 
th the whole local life of the community. 

This raat however, is trivial compared with that 
which has arisen out of the propossi pay the expenses 
ot voluntary schools out of the rates. Dr. Parker has 
announced that every Nonconformist will simply take joy- 

} ‘his goods rather than submit to a new 

and 2&2 new variety of sectarian de vra- 

ti ay cranky that it 1s partly the fault of 
the two Convocations that Dr. Parker has blgwn the Non- 
conformist trumpet thus uncompromisingly. When they 


| met 


| and strictly limited to such part of the 
| on secular 
iat the electors | 
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| school managers defined to be 
| capital expenditure on the school buildings, as well as for 


| and consequently 
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excited by the Education Bill abounds | & ; 101 2 j 
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to consider what proportion of 
managers of voluntary 


the school expenses 


the schools should undertake to 


| Pay, the bishop of St. David's proposed that it should be 


the cost of the religious instruction. 
amount falling on the managers 
tained without difficulty. If ; 
i. year, and the time given to re! instruction were a 
tenth of the whole, the cost of the religious instruction 
would be £100 a year, and this sum the managers would 
have to pay. If this were the rule we cannot but think 
that Dr. Parker’s e loquence would have been at fault. A 
rate raised to meet the remaining nine-tenths of the cost, 
cost as was spent 
could hardly be called a Church 
Unfortunately the Bishop of St. David’s 
and the contribution of the voluntary- 
‘‘the funds needed for the 


In this way the 
would have been ascer- 
cost in all £1,000 


chool 
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instruction, 
rate in disguise. 
was overruled, 


necessary extensions and structural alterations.” It is 
quite true that this sum is probably far more than equal 
to the cost of religious instruction in elementary schools, 
‘that no Nonconformist will ever be asked 
farthing towards that instruction. But the 


contribution of the school managers, though it is more 


| than equal to the cost of the religious instruction given in 


those schools, is not ear-marked, and Dr. Parker's con- 
efficient all 
He cannot 
stop to count the cost of this or that building, or to ascertain 
how much has been : spent on repairing a school and howmuch 
more on enlarging it. It is enough for him that his money 

towards the maintenance of voluntary 
the salaries of the teachers who give religious 
ruction in these schools is included in this maintenance. 

i rv it if voluntary schools were excluded from the Bill he 
would hi: O pay a much larger rate in order to take their 
place is nekhene | > him. Voluntary contributions cease 
to count when thes are expressed 1p bricks and mortar. 
We are not surprised, however, at Dr. Parker’s taking 
account of the buildings of which Nonconformists 
equally with Churchmen have the use without being asked 

to pay anything towards providing r or kee ping them Ip. 
Chat inconsistency f into nothing by the side of a 
greater one. Hitherto voluntary schools have been 
largely maintained out of public money in the shape of 
the Parliamentary grant. No restriction has been placed 
on the use which the managers shall make of this grant. 
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It may go to improve either the religious or the secular 
lessons. Yet all this time Dr. Parker ee gone on paying 
Income-tax and Inhabited House Duty without a murmur. 
| Assuming that a rate spent in part on the support of 
voluntary schools, among others, is “a new form of 


not a 


sc hools 


Church rate,’ why is tax - in part on the 
volunta ry an equally new form of 
Church Aaa ? What is the difference between the two? 
It Dr. Parker is prepared to take joyfully the spoiling of 
his goods rather than is he less heroie 
when what has to be paid is a ta 'o us the two things 
seem identical. ry ; payment, each will 


or 






pay a rate, — 
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Vac h 1s a compulsi 
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be spent =e art on the maintenance of voluntary schools. 
et one must be resisted, while the otlee may be paid. 


Where is the ‘explat nation ? 
A third paradox arising out of 


attitude of many of the clerzy to a clause wh 
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{ the Bill of 1896, but is not ineluded in the Bill of 1902. 
The Joint Conterence of the two Convoeations asked that 
a reasonable number of parents might have opportunity 

ithem in all schools to have their children taught 

r own religion, “provided that this could be done 
without expense to the managers.” The chief result of 
this provision would have been that the clergy would be 
admitted to Board-schools to give separate religious in- 
to have them 


struction to the children of parent 3 desiring 

» taught; and considering hov arishes there are in 
which there is only a yw many more in 
which the Board-scly 1s as many Church children 
as the voluntary school, the mizht have been ex- 
pected to desire the inclusion of “this proposalin the new Bill. 
Some of them no doubt have done so, but it is equally 
clearthata good number of them would have greaily dislike d 
In an article by Archdeacon Fletcher in the current 
teenth me very plain speaking on 
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this point. He describes the proposal as “ distinguished 
rather by idealism than by practical acquaintance with men 
and things,” and he enumerates four objections which have 
been urged against it. One is that the clergy are not 
trained teachers, and so could not preserve discipline or 
secure the attention of the children; another is that 
“their zeal for this work evaporates, and that in a year or 
two their services are withdrawn.” It is not, perhaps, for 
mere laymen to question the evidence of an Archdeacon as 
to the Order of which he is an officer, but what an extra- 
ordinary picture he paints of the condition of the Anglican 
clergy,—a picture, however, which we entirely refuse to 
regard as authentic. If there is one thing more than 
another which a clergyman has to do it is to teach, and 
there is a passage in the Gospels which seems to point out 
children as special objects of his teaching. Yet Arch- 
deacon Fletcher gives us to understand that the last thing 
we ought to expect from clergymen is the giving of 
religious instruction. It would surely be the most wonder- 
ful of the three paradoxes we have named if the clergy 
should see the greatest chance of influencing the religious 
education of the people that has ever been presented to 
them dangled before their eyes in one Bill and withdrawn 
by another without any real regret for its disappearance. 
But in spite of Archdeacon Fletcher, we cannot agree that 
this is the real position of the clergy, or that they regard 
religious teaching as none of their business. On the con- 
trary, we believe that this apparent paradox is due largely 
to the sense of discipline. They accept the decision of 
their leaders, and as that decision has gone against 
teaching by the clergy, they feel bound to accept 1t. 





MR. RHODES ON ELDEST SONS. 


HE oddest division of Mr. Rhodes’s will is that in 
which he tries to limit the succession to his estate of 
Dalham Hall by clauses intended to exclude idle men, or 
“loafers” as he calls them, from the inheritance. He 
insists that each successive heir shall lose his claim 
unless he has worked for ten years in some busi- 
ness or some profession, or unless, if he has already 
inherited as a minor, he enters upon one of those 
careers at twenty-one, and adheres to it fer ten years. 
This decree, though very absolute in form, is, as Mr. 
Rhodes must have known, effective only as an expression 
of opinion, possibly acting upon the consciences of suc- 
cessive heirs. Our jaws do not now allow of entail except 
for a life or lives in being and twenty-one vears, and the 
reluctance of the Courts to deprive a man of his inherited 
property because he prefers the life of a country gentle- 
man to any other will be so strong as to favour almost 
any attempt at evasion. As far as we see, the expectant 
heir will only have to declare himself a land agent, and 
decline business unconnected with the Dalham Hall Estate, 
to comply strictly with the conditions of the will, and yet 
completely evade its object. Still, so strong an expression 
of opinion from so considerable a man may have an effect 
not only on successive owners of Dalham Hall, but on the 
new generation of eldest sons generally, and it is worth 
while to inquire for a moment whether the opinion has 
any solid basis. 

We think it has a little, but only a little. The position 
of the heir-apparent to a great estate, like the position of 
the heir-apparent to a throne, is in many respects a 
painful one. He is always waiting, waiting, probably 
through many years, with the certainty of being rich 
some day, and meanwhile with nothing definite to 
do. If he is keenly interested in politics or science or art 
he can get along very well, or if he is one of those 
intended by nature to be country gentlemen, for in any of 
these cases he has occupations which fill his mind and give 
him an interest in living. He can go into Parliament, or 
take office, or work hard as a Magistrate, or study Nature, 
or try energetically to enrich his father’s tenantry and the 
country at large by improvements in stock-breeding, agri- 
cuitural machines, or the kinds of things to cultivate. But 
if he has no instinct for any of these things, he is apt to 
become an idler with money at command, rather flattered 
by the women around him because of the position he can 
offer, and living the life of cities rather than of the country- 
side because of its superior distractions. Very often it is 


difficult for him to raise the income without which he dreads 
marriage, and then he is pretty sure either to lead the 
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aimless life of drawing-rooms, or to fall into some one of 
the “entanglements ”’ which almost invariably spell ruin 
He becomes, in short, the character Mr. Rhodes most 
dreads, the polished loafer, something of a burden to him. 
self, and of use to the community chiefly as a contributor 
to the revenue. It is not, we think, true that eldest sons 
are usually stupid, for the Peers have shown considerable 
ability in many directions, though they have never produced 
a great artist, and only one great poet; but it is true that 
younger sons show more energy and dash, and more dis. 
position, if they have ability, to cultivate it to the utmost. 
Mr. Rhodes, who, like most men of his strenuous t- pe, had 
a great contempt for passive people, seeing clearly the 
utility of the winds but not that of the ether, has tried to 
make sure that the heir of Dalham Hall shall be like the 
usual younger son in character and attainments. He has 
failed in his design, and on the whole it is well that he 
should have failed. 


He is so desperately illogical in the matter. If he had 
held, as so many Radicals of the cities hold, that no man 
should own more land than he can cultivate with his own 
hands, his view, though foolish, for it renders sound 
drainage and large irrigation impossible except to a 
despotic Government, would be at least intelligible. The 
greater part of the culturable area of the world is distri- 
buted upon that plan, and though it usually stereotypes 
the people, still it allows them to become numerous, if 
that is a good, and to be to a somewhat singular degree 
content. But Mr. Rhodes thinks great and wealthy land- 
lords a positive blessing. He says :—‘ My experience 
is that one of the things making for the strength of 
England is the ownership of country estates which could 
maintain the dignity and comfort of the head of the 
family.” So clear and deep-seated is his conviction, that 
with a contempt for natural feeling unusual in a man so 
kindly, he bars provision being made out of the estate, 
not only for younger sons, which is just enough as they 
are expected to work, but for the widow and daughters, 
who may have nothing of their own, who have been prob- 
ably bred in ease, and who practically can earn nothing. 
They are to be dependent on the generosity, it may be 
the caprice, of the eldest son, who, again, though he 
cannot create dowers or appanages, is not prevented, 
and cannot be ‘prevented, from crippling himself with 
debts. Well, we should agree with Mr. Rhodes that 
large owners of land are a gain to tls community, 
because they provid» a leisured class which cannot be 
maintained in any other way, and the only substitute for 
whom would be a French or German bureaucracy, and 
because they rescue the people from the sordid ideal which 
always exists where everybody works. The real objection, 
made in America, to Mr. Rhodes’s grand gift of scholar- 
ships is that it will make an ideal of “classicism” instead 
of money-making. But then, we are compelled to ask, if 
that is admitted, where is the logic of denouncing the 
natural training for the position? Mr. Rhodes seems to 
believe that wise ownership needs no special training, 
that the man who has devoted the most receptive 
years of his life to banking, or shipbuilding, or the 
Stock Exchange will be more competent to govern 
an estate than the man who has been dependent on 
it all his life, who knows every special quality of the 
land and those who till it, and who has the sympathy 
with the workers which too often the city manufacturers 
do not betray. We cannot see how it should be otherwise, 
or see how Mr. Rhodes reasoned himself into the belief 
that a young barrister, or engineer, or doctor, or manufac- 
turer would govern an inherited estate so much better than 
an eldest son who has been hopefully studying its affairs all 
his life. ‘That a young Colonist might govern better we 
are prepared to admit, but the reason for that is that the 
Colonist learns in a rough-and-ready way precisely the 
lessons essential to the owner of land, and has, in fact, 
training in his proper profession under new circumstances. 
We shall be condemned as old-fashioned, but we cannot help 
thinking that Tennyson was more far-seeing, as well as 
more poetic, than Mr. Rhodes :— 

“You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 

Move among the people, know them, follow him who led the 

way, 

Strove ie sixty widored years to help his homelier brother 


men, 
Served the poor and built the cottage, raised the school and 


drained the fen.” 
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A MODERN “MR. FEARING.” 


T js extraordinary to what an extent a fashion in dress 
I will appear to alter types of face. A little boy dressed 
for a fancy ball after the fashion of his great-grandfather as 
a child shows his kinship ten times more than in his twentieth- 
century clothing. We have often longed to paint out the 
clothes of some Roundhead portrait, and paint in a coat, 
collar, and waistcoat such as we see every day. We believe 
the awakening of historical sympathy which would be the 
result of this vandalism would be well worth the detriment to 
the picture. In word-portraits, as in paint-portraits, changes 
in fashion hide the uniformity of nature, and we may have a 
personality presented to us by a literary artist who resembles 
exactly many personalities of to-day, but a change in the 
manner of the presentment—in the draperies of the figure as it 
were—prevents our being immediately struck by the likeness. 
Take such a picture as that of Mr. Fearing drawn for us by 
Bunyan in the second part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
With some slight change in the setting the portrait might 
stand for many men in the present day. 

Mr. Fearing, his spiritual biographer tells us, was “a good 
man,” though, from a religious point of view, “much down 
in spirit.” He was always “afraid he should come short of 
whither he had a desire to go,” and he spent nearly all his 
days “in the dark,” for he was troubled about his latter end, 
and “doubted his interest in the Celestial Country.” His 
fears, however, Bunyan assures us, arose from “the weakness 
of his mind thereabout, not from any weakness of spirit as to 
the practical part of a pilgrim’s life,” for he was scrupulous 
“above many,” stuck to his first ideal of conduct, and even in 
his worst fits of religious depression “ he never went back” 
from it. Weakness of mind in the mouth of the author of 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress” apparently meant uncertainty, not 
stupidity, for Mr. Fearing was evidently an intellectual man, 
He loved “to see ancient things and ponder about them,” 
and he loved good talk, though he was shy, and pre- 
ferred to listen to it ‘behind a screen.” He took great 
delight in the Scriptures, and spent his happiest days 
in the house of Mr. Interpreter, who “carried himself 
wonderful lovingly’ towards this ill-assured pilgrim. 
In matters unconnected with the supernatural Mr. Fear- 
ing conld show fortitude, pluck, and even rashness. 
In Vanity Fair he wanted to fight every man that he saw, 
and “I feared,” says his guide, “that we should both have 
been knocked on the head so hot was he against their 
fooleries.” He “ went down into the Valley of Humiliation,” 
he goes on, “as well as I ever saw a man in my life.’ In 
“that empty and solitary place, free from noise and from the 
hurryings of this life,” he was quite happy, “tracing up and 
down” and picking the flowers. At the Hill Difficulty also 
“he made no stick,” and was not afraid of the lions, but 
“could have bit a firebrand had it stood in his way.” Only in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death his terrors returned, and 
when he came to “the river that hath no bridge’”’ he was sure 
he should be drowned for ever, and never see the face of Him 
be had come so far to behold. Here, however, a remark- 
able thing happened; the river sank very low, and Mr. 
Fearing went over ‘not much above wet-shod.” Just before 
he vanished from sight his guide took leave of him, and 
hoped he might have a good reception in the world unseen, 
By this time the pilgrim had ceased to tremble and bewail 
himself, and replied in a strong voice, “ I shall, I shall.” 

Nobody now paints portraits quite after this method, but the 
picture produced is still true toa certain type of humanity, a 
type far commoner to-day than it was in the time of Bunyan. 
The Mr. Fearing of 1902 is wonderfully like the portrait of his 
ancestor. Like him he is a man of learned tastes, and is sub- 
ject to religious, or as some people would say irreligious, de- 
pression. When we see him to-day we generally see him in 
Vanity Fair,—fighting. He is a professional man, or possibly 
a politician, over-eager, over-cultivated, over-scrupulous, 
having perhaps weakened the natural springs of hope in his 
nature by hard work. In spite of his name, we probably 
think him a very independent and perbaps too uncompromis- 
ingaman. He is fastidious, and will have nothing to do with 
the seamy side of professional ambition or of party politics. 
Probably we should be a little afraid of him as a colleague 

lest he should bring on us some of the “ knocks” levelled at 








himself, and drag down on his party the severities of public 
Opinion. Such a man as he has seldom the qualities which 
make for early success. Sooner or later he is bound to visit the 
Valley of Humiliation. Thither he goes to save his moral 
dignity, about which he is perhaps too sensitive. He does not 
lose it on the way down, consequently he does not bemoan 
himself at the bottom. Once there, indeed, he seems to be 
“a little cheery”; his tendency to stick out about trifles frets 
him less in a position of no responsibility, and he is at peace, 
—able to see the humorous side of his own discomfiture, and 
full of gratitude to those few friends who press closer to a 
man in misfortune. The lions in the uphill path of poverty 
do not frighten him, and he is content with simple pleasures, 
But whether he succeeds or fails, he is always liable to terrible 
depressions. He never forgets the precipice which yawns 
along one side of the path of life, and when with his depart- 
ing friends Sympathy takes him into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death he seems to abandon all hope. Religious 
people seldom count him among their company, for he will 
not abide conventional consolation, and though he has a 
restless anxiety to know the reason for the hope that is in 
those who have it, he maintains a strictly ambiguous religious 
attitude behind a screen of silence or speculation. Towards 
the end of life the prospect of parting with his work, his 
friends, his reading, strikes him as more and more fearful. 
Like the men of Samuel's time, he “ kicks at the sacrifice” 
sooner or later demanded of us all, but at the very last 
he may lose, like his prototype, all fear of drowning. 
How is it, asks his biographer of the seventeenth century, 
and how is it, echoes his biographer of the twentieth, that 
“sucha good man should be all his days so much in the dark” ? 
There are two reasons, according to Bunyan. The first is “ that 
the wise God will have it so; some must pipe and some must 
weep. Now Mr. Fearing played upon this bass. He and his 
fellows sound the sackbut, whose notes are more doleful 
than the notes of other music are; though indeed some say 
the bass is the ground of music. For my part,” he adds, “I 
care not for that profession which begins not in heaviness of 
mind. The first string which the musician touches is the bass, 
when he intends to put all in tune; God also plays upon thig 
string first when He sets the soul in tune for Himself.” 

t is impossible to better John Bunyan’s explanation; 
indeed, we believe it to be susceptible of a wider inter- 
pretation than it was originally intended to bear. Does any 
good to the Church as a whole spring from the pain and 
weariness of these unwilling doubters? We believe that it 
certainly does. Is it not possible that they may be, as it were, 
the instrument by which God from time to time puts 
Christendom in tune? There are two ways by which faith 
degenerates. One is by assuming to be right, and the other 
is by becoming indifferent. The evils of indifference are 
evident; the evils of a hard-and-fast certainty—an appropria- 
tion by religion of the methods of argument proper to 
arithmetic—are likewise provable. A Church which believes 
itself the sole repository of saving truth will persecute if it 
has the chance, and persecution is more subversive of Christ’s 
teaching than any amount 0: mistakes in dogma. Again, a 
Church which presents to its children a cut-and-dried plan of 
salvation, a bargain with which they must close or perish, will 
end by killing the spirit of true religion in its adherents. 
At such crises as these, if Christianity is to be preserved in 
its spiritual purity the Church must again be “ put in tune.” 
The certainty which has corrupted faith is shaken for a time, 
and men are again required “ to serve God for nought.” The 
fact that there are to be found in every age those who will do 
so, those who, while doubting their “interest in the Celestial 
Country,” yet keep in the narrow way of righteousness, and 
pursue the ideals of the Great Interpreter, is simply an 
instance of the power of the divine attraction, and a refuta- 
tion of the common, if tacit, theory that the dogmatic 
assurance of man is required to maintain the all-pervading 
power of God. 





VILLAGE REMEDIES. 

A MONG the many injunctions laid by George Herbert 
L. upon the country parson is one bidding him learn the 
medicinal properties of herbs, since if any of his flock be sick, 
he is their physician. ‘ In the knowledge of simples, wherein 
the manifold wisdom of God is wonderfully to be seen,” says 
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the saintly divine, with the naive mingling of shail and 
practical common-sense that characterised him, “one thing 
should be carefully observed: which is to know what herbs 
may be used instead of drugs of the same nature, and to make 
the garden the shop. For home-bred medicines are both more 
easy for the parson’s purse and more familiar for all men’s 
bodies.” 





From the parsonage the knowledge of simples filtered down 
to the cottage; fifty years ago every th ritty house-dame laid 
up in store dried bunches of common agrimony and other 
medicinal plants, and brewed herbal drinks of varying degrees 
of nastiness, decoctions compared with which, as a victim of 
past dosings plaintively declared, senna tea was an amiable 
beverage. Nowadays more home-made wine than “ home- 
bred medicines” is consumed in the village—a small but 
significant token of its increased material prosperity—and 
patent pills and soothing syrups have taken the place of 
calamint and tansy tea. Quack remedies enjoy an 
extraordinary popularity among the poor, who will deny 
themselves necessary food rather than forego these luxuries. 
As an instance in point may be quoted the case of 
an old man and his wife who, being past work, lived upon the 
parish allowance supplemented by uncertain charity. It was 
amusing to witness the chagrin and surprise of a com- 
passionate but uninitiated visitor who, thinking to help the 
aged couple to some additional comforts, bestowed on them a 
small sum of money. The gift was thankfully accepted with 
&@ pious expression of the goodness of Providence in thus 
supplying their wants, “fur all our pills be gone—we takes 
six at a time, so a box don’t last a girt whiled—an’ we 
didn’t know howiver we should manage to get us any moor.” 
A few country remedies are still used by the cottagers, such 
as hemlock water and cowslip ointment to remove freckles 
and sunburn, and elderflower ointment for the healing of cuts 
and sores; an infusion of nettles is believed to remove colds, 
and the reign of dandelion tea as a wholesome tonic is not 
yet at an end. Other remedies more original and far less 
pleasant obtain, of some of which it may with truth be said 
that they sound worse than the disease. Who, it would be 
thought, would not elect to undergo the utmost misery a 
inflicting rather than assuage its 
manufactured from black 
Nevertheless, this nauseous 
favour in certain villages 
similar 





cold is capable of 
rigour by swallowing a jelly 
slugs stewed down in water? 
medicine finds considerable 
known to the writer. A somewhat 
is that which bids the amateur physician “gather such 
find crawling up the church wall; those 
let him then place them in 


prescription 


snails as he may 
creeping down will be of no avail; 
@ pan with a little water and boil them well, stirring them the 
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The result of 
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while with a quill plucked from a black crow.” 
this process, with its curious superstitious touches, 
salve, which if rubbed on the soles of the feet will safeguard 
their owner against all bodily ills, not excepting that fashion- 
able complaint the “ hinfooenzy.” The ointme mt is said to be 
particularly efficacious in strengthening a weak spine, and the 
assured that it has been applied with excellent, 
In a certain district of 


writer was 
effect in the case of a sickly child. 
Wessex the children of the village drive 
what may be termed profane suails, which are collected and 
sold at 4d. a quart to the operatives in the adjacent town, 
who cook and eat them under the belief that they will ward 
Not only by the virtue it 
church benefit pain- 
supplies 


a brisk trade in 


off consumption. bestows 
upon aspiring molluscs does the 
stricken humanity. In the coom from its bells it 
an infallible and much-sought-after cure for shingles. 
Among cheap specifics, within the reach of the poorest 
individual, may be mentioned two for rheumatism that merit 
attention by reason of their virgin simplicity. The first con- 
sists of a thread of scarlet silk tied round the sufferer’s waist 
next his skin; the ee more complicated— 
promises him eventual relief if he carry a raw potato in his 
pocket until the tuber turns black, when a fresh one must 
take its place. The prescription is wisely silent as to the 
length of time required to compass a cure. Country foik 
maintain that rheumatism may be transferred from a human 
being to a dog by compelling the latter to sleep on the 
supposing this to be true, which is 
to avail himself of 


patient’s bed; but 
doubtful, no lover of animals would care 
such 2 selfish cure. 


Cramp may be mitigated by wrapping 
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the feet together with a lump of sulphur in a large flannel 
bag. When, however, we are gravely informed that the same 
result may be attained by the expedient of a pan of cold water 
placed beneath the bed at night, we are inclined to eny y the 
childlike faith which can embrace such large possibilities, 
That powdered sulphur shaken into the socks will render the 
wearer proof against epidemics is not news to many people 
Equally well known is tie doggerel couplet— 

“Tf you eat an apple when going to bed, 

You'll make the doctor beg his bread.” 

Another saying affirms that “folks who keep well in Spring 
and Fall will have their health throughout it all,’—a fairly 
safe prediction. A village remedy for cancer which recalls 
the direction of the Prophet t Isaiah to King Hezekiah is one 
consisting of “Turkey ” figs boiled in new milk ; the latter ig 
to be administered to the patient, while of the fruit a poultice 
is made and laid on the part affected. The woman who 
furnished the writer with this prescription claims that it wag 
successful in two cases which came under her own notice 
six pounds and ten pounds of figs having been used respec. 
tively. For boils and carbuncles the common figwort can be 
recommended as an efficient emollient. The leaves should be 
stripped from the plant, and crushed and rolled in the palm 
of the hand to break the tiny vessels containing the juice. 
They should then be bound over the gathering, which will 
yield to this treatment after resisting other apparently more 
stringent measures. 

The people’s ideas on the subject of death and disease 
are not always easy to follow, as when a mother whose 
daughter had lately died in giving birth to a child ve- 
marked tearfully: “Ive felt terble worried about her 
this long whiled, an’ when I passed through the church- 
yard tother day I sez to meseli, ‘Ah, she'll soon be layin’ 
there, along wi’ the rest.’ I knowed how ‘twud go wi’ her, 
cause we be in the Lion now, an’ that’s alius bad fur mothers an’ 
very od 


babies—one on *um’s boun’ to die.” “he Lion,” she proceeded 


“comes round every seven years, un’ we be under 


to explain, 
him this year,” for which cry 
Old Moore is responsible. Another woman who had 


pptic utterance Zadkiel doubtless 


or 
] a 17 " 271 } 7 ye ae ee . 
already been confirmed was unwearied in her eiforts to secure 





repetitions ot the rite, presenting herseli as a candidate 
every possible occasion. When rejected and reproved by her 
for her persistence, she replied that she did not 





parish priest 
she should not be * contirmuted” as many times as 


see why 
’ for she had heard that * the t 


she had “a mindt to be,’ 
the Bishop’s hand is very 
memory of the * King’s evil” seem to linger in this idea, just as 
some Bib lical allusion to leprosy evidently inspired the foliow- 
"Vis a baodeies complaint, 





good for the ‘elth A hazy 


ing pronouncement upon eczema:—" 


that ther’ exemus: folks sez as it es longs to the third an’ 
fourth generation—skips over the firs de) st ee ‘ee knaw— 


an’ head it can't never be cured.” One wonders in passing at 


what point the “exemus” begins to reckon the generations, 
The origin of various diseases is sometimes explained with 
more ingenuity than verisimilitude; thus diphtheria, it was 
explained, arises from an excessive consuimpticn of green appl 

these producing in the stomach a disorder which thence mounts 
tothe throat. Probably on this reasoning the old dame who cou 
gone up into her head” 





“stomach had 





plained that her 
suffering from a species of diphtheria unknown to the ordin: 


mnedical practitioner. Imported food is believed to account 


for much illness, but, indeed, this tracing out of causes leads 
to singular conclusions when one learns that the first person 


who speaks to the cat after puss has given a 
surety catch her cold. 

Old friends masquerade under strange names in the village. 
The jaundice figures as the “ yaller Juncers,” with emphasis’ 
on the adjective to mark the distinction between this and tl 
brantitus, “ pamoani 





possi le black or scarlet genus. The * 
(pneumonia), and the “triatic”’ areall common complaint 





familiar are “insommauia” and “a wandering bo 


conveys @ picturesque impression of home ees ss. Perhaps 
the most original of all was that which threatened an old 
fogger, who said he had been very “ middlin’” lately, and that 
if he had not rubbedsome “emig rati ion” on his chest hedid think 
he should have had the “ purity’ 

who on a previous occasion remarked that she had been o} live 1 
to put blisters on his head all night to keep his sense 
The following authentic anecdotes will give some idea of the 


in his side. His wite it was 
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difficulties which doctors have to encounter when attending 
the more ignorant poor. A sickly woman was ordered to 
take Peruvian bark. When in due course it arrived, she 
promptly returned it with a message to the effect that some 
mistake had been made,—the bark was quite right, but there 
wasno “Peruvy” wilhit. A medical man ina country district, 
who was called in to attend a baby only a few months old, 
happened to let drop before the mother an observation to the 
effect that a certain preparation of aloes would benefit the 
child. He was surprised on his next visit to find the little 
creature seriously ill, and inquired what the mother had been 
giving it, “Oh, replied the latter, “T heard you say that 
sloes would be good for it, so I went out and picked some 
from the hedges. it didn’t want to take ’um, but I pushed 
‘ym down its throat wi’ a cedar pencil.” 





THE FIGHTING POWER OF ANIMALS. 

HEN the 3rd Battalion of the West Surrey Regiment 

were welcomed at Guildford on their return from two 
years of valuable service in South Africa, they brought with 
them a tame baboon, which had joined them from the 
Nieuwveld Mountains, affording a gratifying instance of loyalty 
among the original inhabitants of that part of Cape Colony. 
The animal was so well able to take care of itself that, though 
frequently attacked by dogs, it always beat them in single 
combat, and once, when chased by a pack of nearly twenty, 
it succeeded, according to a regimental report now before 
the writer, in “besting them at all quarters.” For their 
and some of the various macaque monkeys 
the most formidable fighters in the animal 
the cat tribe. This is the more remarkable 
powers are not developea “ professionally.” 


size baboons 
are probably 
world, except 
because these 
They do not use violence to obtain their food, and only employ 
their extraordinary quickness and powers of biting in self. 
defence. Those who lave seen them attacked by dogs say 
that they never lose their heads, and that they can spring in 
any direction from a sitting position and inflict a disabling 
bite with absolutely no indication that they mean to take the 
ofiensive. A baboon kept in Cape Town would gather up in 
one hand the long chain by which he was taken out for walks 
or tied to a waggon, and so appear to be a close captive 
as he went along the road. This would tempt the local dogs 
to make demonstrations within range, when the baboon would 
fling down the chain, spring on to the nearest dog and nearly 
A small monkey, weighing only twelve 


It 





bite his foot off. 
pounds, used to be hacked to fight dogs in Birmingham. 
always won against dogs of twice its own weight. 

The comparative fighting powers of different animals can 
only be seen when they have actually been pitted against 
each other, and such encounters are not common, except 
when one forms the prey of the other. But there are 
sufficient instances of battles between rival carnivora to 
give material for an estimate. The bravest, and un- 
doubtedly the fiercest, fighter is our own bull-dog or bull- 
terrier. Tradition and popular opinion are quite correct 
in the estimate made of them, and breeders both of grey- 
hounds and other sporting dogs who wished to strengthen 
the courage and fibre of their dogs have given practical effect 
to it by crossing with the bulldog. 
elephant-catching fame, had a mixed pack of dogs which he 
taught to attack big game. To these he added some bull-dogs, 
The older dogs always caught their game if possible by the 
nose, and would hold on whether the animal ran or stopped. 
One was carried several hundred yards by a buffalo without 
letting go, and three would render a large bear helpless. 


Mr. Saunderson, of 


The most astonishing feat achieved by these bulldogs was 
that one, alone, caught a wild elephant. It was a| 
young one, which the bulldog seized by the root of | 


the trunk, and held on uatil the animal was overtaken and | 


roped by the men. The success of the bull-dog in these en- 
counters with large animals is the more remarkable because it 


is so light in comparison with the creatures attacked that shock | 


does not assist it in any degree. But it counterbalances this 
disadvantage by attacking the muzzle, where what weight it 
has is most effective both in aiding the attack and in embarrass- 
ing its opponent when seized. 

The results of fights between wild animals in captivity 
are only partial evidence of the prowess of the respective 





| itself against wild enemies. 
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combatants, because there is, as a rule, not sufficient room 
on the battleground for the display of activity or resource. 
But the list of accidental combats, which grows as menageries 
become more numerous, suggests that the battle is not 
always to the strong. In a Continental collection a fight 
took piace recently between a Polar bear and an Indian 
sloth hear. The advantage in size and activity was so far on 
the side of the white bear that the result of the fight was 
somewhat unexpected. The smaller and awkward sloth bear 
killed the white bear without difficulty, and suffered very 
little itself. 


Lookers-on are perhaps apt to underrate the physical effort 
which any kind of fighting at close quarters involves. Two 
timber-porters were having a quiet but properly conducted 
“mill” ina street by the riverside, each with a second to “give 
him a knee,” and a group of moderately interested spectators 
looking on. Some one suggested that a policeman should be 
fetched to stop this dangerous and disgusting fight. “Fight,” 
said a critical onlooker, “why they ain’t fighting fast enough 
to keep themselves warm!” The same cannot be said of most 
animal combats, when the parties generally fight for all they 
are worth, But it must be admitted that the combats of deer 
have a good deal of sham about them. Fallow bucks will go 
on stupidly pushing at each other and clashing their horns 
for two or three hours at a time, neither being any the 
worse afterwards. Red deer, which have pointed antlers, and 
can kill a dog, and injure and probably kill a man, seldom seem 
to hurt one another with their horns, though the struggle 
looks rather terrific. Among the few instances recorded of 
the death of a stag in such an encounter was that of a red 
deer at Powerscourt. It was killed by a hybrid stag, a cross 
between the red species and the Japanese deer introduced 
into the wild park by the Dargle. In this case the horns 
of the hybrid were of quite a different kind from those 
earried by the red stag, which enabled it to get inside 
the other's guard and pierce its skull. Among the antelopes 
there is one species, the sable antelope, which is not only 
a bold fighter in seif-defence, but has devised a system 
quite as ingenious as those taught in schools-of-arms. It has 
very long, pointed horns bending backwards. If wounded or 
attacked by dogs it lies down, thus protecting all the exposed 
under parts, but abandoning apparently both the power of 
movement and the advantage of height. But by swinging 
its neck or tossing its head it can cover its whole body 
by strokes of its powerful and sharp horns, just as a 
fencer covers the body with his foil, Myr. J. G. Millais 
says that it will kill any dog which attacks it in this 
position, which it probably also adopts when defending 

In the pitched battles which 
sometimes take place between the great carnivora and the 
largest and most powerful of the ox tribe the forces of animal 
courage, desperation, and bodily strength must be exhibited 
on a scale never elsewhere seen. Such combats do occur, but 
have seldom been witnessed, and still less frequently described. 
Two or three lions sometimes combine in such an attack, but 
from the marks seen on buffalo it is probable that sometimes 
there is a single combat, for it can hardly be supposed that 
the buffalo could escape from more than one lion. The 
number of foot pounds of energy put into such a struggle 
must be something extraordinary. The efforts of a lion which 
can strike a man’s arm from the shoulder and leave it hanging 
by a strip of skin, or which can carry a cow over a high 


| stockade, endeavouring unsuccessfully, in close grips, to drag 


down or disable a buffalo bull, must be on a gigantic scale, 
and the strength which can shake him off, and, as it is believed, 
occasionally crush the lion afterwards, must be even more 
amazing. What a study in muscular action and the pro- 
pelling or striking forces of limbs, neck, and feet such a 
combat must exhibit. A buffalo bull has been eredited with 
engaging three lions in mortal combat, and making a goo 
fight before he was disabled by one of the licns hamstringing 
him by biting his legs from behind. 


~ 


Real combats of giants, though not of such a desperate 
and deadly kind as these fights between the great carnivora 
and the buffalo, are the combats of the hippopotami. The 


gigantie size and huge mouths of these creatures, larger than 


5*d 


hose of any mammal but the whales, and armed with teeth 
and tusks larger than those of whales, are elements in the 


fighting not equalled by any other pitched battles in the 
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animal world. An elephant fight is carried on with far less 
formidable weapons, so long as the creatures meet only face to 
face. The “hippo” fights usually take place at night and in 
the water, but are often witnessed by day, when the river is a 
mass of foam, and later of blood, round the place where the 
two leviathans are fighting like bulldogs. Sir Samuel Baker 
says that he often saw these fights, in which the fury 
of the combatants was such that they cared nothing for his 
presence, and that once a bull which he had wounded, and which 
came to the surface, was seized by the neck by another bul] 
which rose beside it, and worried it until both were shot. 

If there is a conclusion to be drawn from animal combats, 
it is that brains are of more value than mere strength. The 
monkey, which thinks when fighting, and will keep a reserve 
even of the length of its chain, is more efficient than a dog, 
which, if it wishes to fight when tied up, always strains at the 
end of its leash. A bull or buffalo, which puts its head down 
to charge, is easily pinned by a dog, which could not touch a 
sable antelope, and a cat which takes up a_ strategic position 
under a waterbutt or in a thick hedge is a match for a pair of 
dogs of thrice its size. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIBERNIANISMS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Str,—I notice that the Spectator delivers itself from time to 
time of batches of Irish anecdotes. It occurs to me, therefore, 
that you may allow me to turn over my mental tablets for 
some Hibernianisms, as you once called them, which I have 
come across from time to time, and which I hope your readers 
will agree are too good to be lost. 

My first story is one of the late Queen:—On her return 
from ker last visit to Northern Italy, the Bishop of Win- 
chester and the Dean of Windsor were dining with her when she 
rewarked to the former: ‘You remember that before I started 
for Italy you urged me not to fail to visit the conventual 
church at Assisi. I bore this in mind, and was greatly 
impressed by all I saw there. I bad one droll experience too. 
For as I was being conducted through a very chilly corridor by 
one of the monks I said to him: ‘Don’t you often feel the 
draughts very trying, wearing the tonsure as you do?’ I 
received my answer not in Italian, but in these words: ‘No, 
Madam; I can’t say that Isuffer in that way at all. As you must 
be aware, we Irish are a rather hot-headed race.’ ” 

1 pass from a Regal to a Viceregal anecdote :—When 
the Earl of Cazlisle became Lord - Lieutenant and the 
position of Court physician had to be filled, a Doctor H——s 
was recommended for the appointment, but by a strange blunder 
the official letter confirming it reached another Dublin medico of 
the same name. The revocation of the appointment was im- 
possible, but the doctor originally marked out for it was also 
appointed Court physician. He was a man of great urbanity- 
‘he doctor who had been mistaken for him had very far from 
courtly manners. The Dublin wits at once saw their opportunity 
and nicknamed them “Silky H——s” and “Sulky H——s.” 

Ancther story of Dublin Castle:—‘“Mr. A—— 
Lord Carlisle’s wittiest aide-de-camp, was ill in bed one 
day, and seems to have lost his temper with one of 
the servants. A meeting in aid of “The Sick and Indigent 
Roomkeepers ” was going on in a neighbouring building, and he 
presently heard the following dialogue a little way down the 
passage :—“ And who were you bringing the brequest to, Biddy ?’’ 
© Only to that sick and indignant roomkeeper, Mr. C——.” 

Another of Lord Carlisle’s Viceregal Court :—Dr. H——, who 
possessed a very pronounced snub nose, used to tell this story 
against himself. ‘‘ When I was dispensary doctor down in the 
country ’’—he spoke as a Dublin physician in good practice—“I was 
once mounting my horse when an old beggar woman began pester- 
ing me for money. iwas in a hurry to be off, and perhaps showed 
my impatience of her impertunity in too marked a manner. She 
suddenly stopped begging and thus delivered herself, very 
deliberately, before the group of hotel hangers-on who were 
standing to see me off: ‘Well! the Lord presarve yer eyesight, 
for the divil a nose ye have to mount the specs upon.’ The 
unexpectedness of the above retort of course constitutes its 
strength. It was, in fact, a curse in the disguise of a blessing. 

Here is another instance of what may be called the rebuke 
unexpected :—An English old maid was driving on a Bianconi 
car by the side of a priest along one of the tourists’ routes in 





C—, 








onamenitiigant 
Ireland, when she uttered an exclamation of horror at the sight 


of some very small boys bathing in the river well in view of the 
road, “It’s too scandalous,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Where are the 
police?” ‘ What is it, Ma’am?” saidthe priest. The irate lady 
replied by pointing in the direction of the river. “Is it those 
gossoons over there you're studying? For my part, I’m not in 
the habit of reading small print at that distance.” On 8 
similar occasion a humorous car-driver accounted for the sudden 
apparition of a four-year-old child in puris naturalibus through a 
roadside cottage door by the apologetic explanution : “The poor 
little divil! Maybe they were trying somethin’ on him, but he 
was too ticklish to be measured!” ‘This attitude of humorous 
apology is not uncommon. On one occasion I was myself walk. 
ing across country with a distinguished antiquary when we came 
toa point from which we saw a large standing stone showing 
about half-a-mile away upon the mountain side. “ Do you seg 
that stone, my man?” said the savant to a sturdy lad who had 
just come up. ‘‘ Yis, yer honor, I know it well. It’s an owid 
gallaun.” ‘You're quite right, but have you ever noticed marks 
running across the edge of it, just like the marks of your five 
fingers stamped upon the stone?” “ Well, now thin, yer honor’s 
honor, I nivir tuk the liberty to look at it so close as that.” 


Here are a few samples of the absurdities arising out of the 
extreme simplicity of some Irish folk:—A young man came to 
confess to an Irish priest in London whose experiences of the 
humours of his fellow-countrymen would fill a book. “ Well, my 
man,” said the priest, “and how do you earn your living?” 
“I’m an acrowbat, your riverence.” The priest was nonplussed. 
“Tl show ye what I mean in a brace of shakes,” said the peni- 
tent, and in a moment was turning himself inside out in the mos 
approved acrobatic fashion in and out of the pews. An old 
woman who had followed him to confession looked on horrified. 
« When it comes to my turn, Father,” she gasped, “for the love 
of God don’t put a penance on me like that; it ’ud be the death 
of me!” I think it was the same good Father who, observing 
that regular attendance at a Lent Mission had done nothing to 
reform one of his parishioners, told him so, and asked him the 
reason of it. “Ah! Father,” he replied, ‘I can manage the 
faith right enough, but the morals bate me.” On another occasion 
this priest was called upon to marry a man of whom he knew 
nothing to a girl of his congregation. On investigation he found 
the would-be bridegroom’s knowledge of the Catholic faith very 
limited. ‘‘ Have you even been baptised?” he asked. “ Well, 
Father, I can’t trust me memory to that.” ‘Are your parents 
living ?”? “The mother is.” “Let’s have her address.” This 
was given, and a telegram despatched to the old lady on the 
spot, reply paid. ‘The answer came in due course: “ Vaccinated, 
but not baptised.” 


The late Lord Morris was full of legal stories, but the follow- 
ing did not belong to his budget :—A case of assault came before 
a Kerry Court. In the course of it the counsel for the defence 
when examining a witness for the prosecution asked : “ And you say 
the man who assaulted you is blind, or is as good as blind?” 
“Yes, Sir.” “Then how came he to get into the scrimmage?” 
“Well, Counsellor, it wor this way. Wherever he heard the 
blows goin’ he slipped in, feelin’ for a vacancy, and when he 
found it, he let fly like a good wan.” “But you said just now 
that there was a storm of thunder and lightning going on at the 
time.” ‘There was so, yer Honor.” ‘Then I suppose it got 
darker and darker?” ‘ Thrue for you, Counsellor!” ‘And 
you say this man was nearly blind; surely the darkness would 
have made him quite so?” “Not atall, Sir. Contrariwise, every 
time a flash of lightnin’ come he shthruck out and hit me 
in the eye.” ‘‘It was raining too, I suppose?” ‘It was so, 
Sir!” “Perhaps, then, as you are so exact, you'll tell 
the gentlemen of the jury the size of the drops of 
rain.” “I will thin; to the best of me rec’llection they 
varied in size from a shilling to eighteenpence!” This hazy 
view of the size of drops of rain is somewhat suggestive of a 
drop too much of another sort, and reminds me of 
another story whose absurdity is due to the provision of a drop 
too little, or rather a drop of the wrong sort. A priest who is a 
total abstainer was expecting his cousin, a Dublin solicitor, on a 
visit, and knowing that he did not hold the same views as 
himself on the Drink question, went to the village grocer and 
ordered a bottle of port. This was duly delivered and decanted 
by his reverence. At dinner time he hospitably poured out a 
glass and said: “There, Cousin Tom, that’s the best vintage 
Ballyporeen affords.” The solicitor sipped it critically, and 
then said : “ Well, Cousin Cornelius, to my mind it tastes a wee 
bit too much of the musheruins (mushrooms).” It proved to be 
ketchup. As I am on the Drink question, let me wind up 
wy string of Irish stories by saying that while there are several 
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————— 
well-known humorous recipes for mixing a good glass of punch, 
no apology is needed for adding the following to the number :— 
“Mix the matarials in aqual portions,—half whisky and the 
other half whisky and water.” : 


—I am, Sir, &e., A Kerry MAn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tig” 
RICHMOND PARK AS A MANCEUVRING GROUND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—I have read with much interest your article on the 
above in the Spectator of April 5th, and cordially endorse 
and approve every word. If the case is strong as regards 
Richmond Park being opened for troops, it is far stronger 
as regards Bushey Park, where there is practically no game, 
except a few rabbits in the plantations, and the deer. Yet, 
although the Park is freely open to trippers and schools, with 
all the Bank Holiday paraphernalia of swings, &c., the cavalry 
quartered at Hampton Court are confined to one small corner 
on the west of the avenue and not allowed anywhere else. The 
Board of Works meets any application with a non posswmus. 
Blank-firing is forbidden, although absolutely essential for the 
training of young soldiers in ambushes and surprises, such 
as I know by experience they must reckon with in South 
Africa, to which country they are continually passing 
through my hands.—I am, Sir, &e., FIELD OFFICER. 
[We gladly publish “ Field Officer’s ” protest as to Rich- 
mond and Bushey Parks, and know well that it is shared by 
all thinking soldiers who have turned their attention to the 
matter. Weshall be glad to hear from other readers, civil and 
nilitary, who are interested inthe matter. We must impress 
again on our readers that there is no question whatever of 
injuring the Park or spoiling the enjoyment of the general 
public, whose interests must, of course, be considered as of the 
first importance. We only ask that the soldiers may do in 
Richmond Park what they are allowed to do on Wimbledon 
Common without any man, woman, or child being the worse 
for it.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPzcTaTor.”} 

Sir,—Though appreciating keenly the charm of Richmond 
Park as a representative area of the kind so near London, I 
agree with you in thinking that it should no longer be with- 
held from the Volunteers as an additional training-ground. 
A few Saturdays ago I saw pass by me on the way to 
Wimbledon past Ranelagh some seven thousand men, mainly 
Volunteers, who had given up their holiday to practise and 
become efficient in the national defence. Many I know did 
not get home till late at night, and the march out and 
manwuvring were serious soldiering. It is not in pro- 
portion to withhold from them the opportunities which 
an additional 2,300 acres, with no enclosures to speak 
of, would give of practising the art of war, in order 
not to disturb a small part of the wild life of the 
Park. There is no reason why some compromise should 
not be made. They might refrain from firing blank cartridge 
if necessary; and might keep out of the Park during the 
fence months (May and June), when the fawns are born, and 
when most birds are breeding. If pheasants are to be put 
down (and a few pheasants do add to the interest of the Park 
as well as to the sport there), they could be reared in the very 
large paddocks the other side of the Beverley Brook. Rabbits 
form almost the only other objects of sport, and the deer are 
tame enough not to mind. There is no reason, if the pheasants 
are reared elsewhere, why the covers should not be thrown 
open to the troops too, though those in which the herons 
hest might be closed while the birds are sitting. —I am, Sir, 
&e., C. 

(No one would, of course, object to reasonable restrictions 
of the kind suggested if only the main object, the securing of 
a mManeuvring ground for the Volunteers, were attained.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ALLEGED ATROCITIES IN THE CONGO 
STATE. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir—Your article on the Congo State in the Spectator of 
April 5th will be read with intense satisfaction by all who are 





desirous that the natives inhabiting the vast territories 
assigned to the Congo State should be relieved of the grind- 
ing oppression to which they are subjected. Your reference 
to the possibility of Islam permeating the Congo forest is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of European statesmen, 
just as, in my view, the officially admitted arming by the 
State of fifteen thousand native levies with repeating rifles of 
the Albini pattern constitutes a danger equally formidable 
and less remote. There is a point, however, which does not 
—if I may venture to say so—appear quite clear to you, and 
as it is a very material one, I think you will not object to my 
referring to it. You say,—‘ The Administration first declared 
that all wild land in the State, probably nine-tenths of its 
whole area, was the property of the Crown; and then utilised 
this property by selling monopolies of the rubber grown on 
this wild land to different companies, the State usually retain- 
ing, according to the Aborigines’ Protection Society, half the 
profits.” The granting of monopolies in certain districts of the 
Domaine Privé to specified companies, so-called, is only one 
of two means employed by the State to acquire monetary 
profits out of its territories. The other and the more impor- 
tant is the institution of direct taxes in kind—mpéts de 
nature—upon the native population, wherever it can be 
reached, by the State itself. It is on the proceeds of this 
direct taxation—paid in ivory and rubber—that the State 
exists. Its agents in Africa collect it, send it down the river 
and the railway to Matadi, the port of shipment to Europe, 
where it is placed on board the regular Antwerp line of 
steamers consigned to the “ Caisse Hypothécaire Anversoise,’ 
and the State Administration sees to its disposal on the 
Antwerp market. The authorities of the State in Europe do 
not disclose the amount realised by these sales—which amount 
can, nevertheless, be ascertained at the cost of some little 
trouble—and the published estimates of the yield of the 
Domaine Privé have always been notably inferior to the actual 
yield. Thus, for instance, in 1899 the published estimates were 
ten million francs, and the amount realised almost double 
and considerably more than half the total value of the export 
trade of the whole of the Congo State. In the face of 
this—and the facts will not be disputed—can it he 
maintained, with any regard to truth, that the Adminis 
tration of the State does not itself trade, whereas King 
Leopold solemnly undertook that the State would trade 
neither directly nor indirectly within its dominions? I 
accentuate this aspect of the Congo State question because 
it seems to me that this is the first direction inquiry should 
take. If it be proved to the satisfaction of a Committee of 
Inquiry—as it could not fail to be—that the State’s agents so 
collect and ship home these enormous quantities of produce, 
and that the produce is disposed of by the authorities of the 
State on the Antwerp market, then the next step in the 
inquiry can at once be proceeded with,—viz., to ascertain if the 
system under which this produce is acquired does not render 
gross oppression inevitable, apart altogether from the recorded 
instances of such oppression. With regard to the Domaine 
Privé companies, I am not in any way entitled to speak for 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society, but this I may perhaps be 
permitted tosay. The confirmation of the Society’s state- 
ment as to division of profits between the State and these 
companies can be found in the State’s own Bulletins Officiels — 
I am, Sir, &e., Epmunp D. MoreEL, 
Anfield. 





DRILL IN SWISS. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to corroborate what a correspondent 
writes in the Spectator of April 5th about the healthy 
influence of the Swiss “compulsory volunteering” system 
on physical training in schools? I gave this point only 
passing notice in my pamphlet, because I was then chietiy 
concerned, as a Liberal, to persuade my fellow-Liberals that 
asmall minimum of compulsory service for all able-bodied 
men spells, not slavery, but freedom. But the stimulus given 
to gymnastics, drill, and shooting in Swiss schools by the fact 
that each boy looks forward to spending some six months of 
his life under strict military training is enormous; we all 
know in our own lives the difference between exercise with a 
real definite object, and “constitutionals” taken only 
under moral compulsion. What is more, it is precisely the 
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strongest Liberals in Switzerland who are most keenly alive 
to this healthy reaction of the Army upon the schools. 
Among other public men who kindly allowed me to interview 
hem on this subject was Herr Hermann Greulich, of Ziirich, 
the Labour Secretary, or official representative of the workir 
classes. Apart from minor questions of expenditure, the on 
fault this gentleman found with the Swiss Army system was 
this: that whereas the present system, by indirect pressure 
and encouragement alone, forces the enormous majority of the 
schools to pay serious attention to physical training, the 
Government ought now to go one step further and make such 
serious training compulsory in every school in the country. 
No doubt this will some day be done; but the Swiss prefer to 
test things first by a voluntary system, and then, on the 
strength of the experience thus obtained, to impose upon the 
whole nation duties which thinking men can at last plainly 
see to be for the good of all. It is encouraging to see how 
many Englishmen are already convinced that nothing but 
good could come of compelling all able-bodied men in these 
islands to go through the training which is found to he so 
healthy in every way for our Volunteers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. G. Coulton. 


ig 
ly 


Seuth Lynn, Eastbourne. 





AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.’’| 
Srr,—In the letter from Mr. Charles C. Starbuck which 
appears in the Spectator of April 5th a statement is made 
regarding which I should like, with your permission, to say a 
word. He refers particularly to the case of Jefferson Davis, 
who was indicted for treason, but released without trial, and 
as, according to Mr. Starbuck, there can be no confiscation of 
estates except on of treason, it follows that 
Jefferson Davis’s estate was not confiscated. In the spring 
of 1874 it was my fortune to meet that gentleman when 
going from Liverpool to Glasgow by sea. He was accom- 
panied by a Colonel Lubbock, who told me that he had 
been with him during nearly the whole of the great 


CONFISCATIONS IN THE 


{To rue Epiror 


conviction 


struggle. In the very early morning Colonel Lubbock and 
I had the deck very much to ourselves, and in the course 


of conversation he told me how things in the South had 
settled down, and that the only matter which caused him 
annoyance, and it was hardly worth speaking about, was having 
periodically, as the election day came round, to give his hoys 
a holiday in order that they might go and do their part in 
the election of the man who was to decide, along with others, 
the amount of the taxes he was to pay, he himself not being 
allowed to vote. I said something about the clemency the 
United States Government had shown, and he then told me 
that, so far as Davis was concerned, I was wrong,—that 
before the war broke out Davis had had an estate worth two 
or three thousand a year in English money, and that this had 
been confiscated. Mr. Starbuck, by way of conclusion, asks: 
* What portentous fact of our history, unknown to a citizen 
of seventy-five, have your corresponde nts in mind?” Will 
you allow me to give a sample of what I have found 
unknown to intelligent Americans, and perhaps to Mr, 
Starbuck? I allude to the actual incidents of Davis’s 
capture. It you will remember, currently re- 
ported here in the public Press—indeed, I have never 
seen it contradicted—that at the time he was taken 
he was trying to escape disguised as a woman. Seeing 
him as I had done on the previous evening—his great 


e 


was, as 


height and his spare, sinewy frame—the thing seemed 
to me absurd, and I asked Colonel Lubbock if there 
was any truth in the story. After laughing heartily, he 
suid: “Do you mean to say that that Yankee lie was 
believed here ? I told him it was, and he then gave me the 
actual facts, which were these. On the day when it occurred 
Davis, Lub - and the others with them had no idea that 


It was a dull, 
to his 


nemy were within fifty miles. 


any of the 


misty morning, and Davis after breakfast, according 








usual custom, was smoking a cigar in solitude. He had a 
regular “habit of then planning out the work of the day, and 
at this time would brook no intrusion. Wearing an old 
dressing-gown, he was strolling up and down among some 
trees in the vicinity of the house in which they had slept, 
when the enemy suddenly swooped down upon the perty, and 
; his guise he taken it] thers The dressing 
in this guise he taken with tl otuers. ue dressing 


o 








iad 
gown was, for the purpose of the reporter, assumed to be a 
woman’s dress. Any stick is good enough to hit a dog with 
and Jefferson Davis was a very black dog in the eyes of the 
North just at that moment. “As to the clemency shown by 
his release without tria}, is it not the ease that this was only 
done after the highest legal authorities had 
Executive that there was no case against him, t 
ing to the Constitution of the United Sta as originally 
framed, it was within the right of any State to secede froy 
the Union ?—I am, Sir, Xe., GEORGE Lorimer, 

Edinburgh. 

[The Northern lawyers could not have advised against pro- 
ceeding against Davis on the ground stated, for that would 
have been equivalent to abandoning the whole position foy 

such ind 


mm 
i) 


satis sfied ; 


hat, 


accord. 
tes 


» 
i 


miitable courage 
and patience, Mr. Davis was 
not prosecuted because the victors realised that he was 


North had foug rht with 


—the indissolubility of the Union. 


which the } 


an 
honourable and high-minded man, though he had so deep); 

g D “ty 
They wanted to make it easy for the 
ain, and therefore did not wish to act 


r.] 


injured his country. 
South to settle down ag 
vindictively towards the leading Southerners.—ED. Spectut; 





FARMERS AND PARSONS 


[To THE EbDIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The question as between “farmers and parsons ” has 
been so well stated by you (Spectator, April 5th) that I need 


not say much more on "the subject. You have well shown 
that Colonel Pedder’s information as to country gentry must 
have been very imperfect, and founded only or chiefly on his 
knowledge of one or more localities. The sone: of his 
opponent: sis supported on a much wider induction. What I 
wish to add by way of supplement is that Colonel Ped 


eu 


1's 


knowledge of the real position of the clergy in country parts 
is altogether inaccurate and mistaken. Thus, he tells us of 


farmers putting their heads together (we are reminded of the 
noted Aldermen in Cheapside) and assuring themselves that 
the parson cannot oppose them, for “they would turn him 
out!” These farmers evidently know nothing of the parson’s 
freehold and the independence of his position enabling him 
“to speak the truth and fear not,” while holding the balance 
even between opponents.—I am, Sir, &e., 


NortH Devon ReEcror 





A HISTORY CHAIR FOR THE SOUTH AFT 
COLLEGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. M. C. Seton, in a letter 
to University affairs at the Cape appearing in the Spee 
of February 15th, makes the following statement: “The kind 
of teaching that is generally associated with the name of 
University is practically in the hands of three institutions,— 
the (undenominational) South African College, the (Anglican) 
Diocesan College at Rondebosch, and the Dutch Reformed 
Church Seminary at Stellenbosch.” Will you allow me to 
your correspondent 


ts 
r relating 


ator 


correct 
labours 2? He confuses the Theolegical Seminary of the Dutch 
Yhurech with the undenominational institution to 
which her late Majesty formally granted permission to use th® 
style and title of the Victoria College of Stellenbosch. 
Theological Seminary is an institution for professional educa- 


tion, supported by its own Church and entirely independent of 


misapprehension under which 


Reformed ¢ 
li 


‘ 
The 


State and University control. 'The Victoria College, like the 
South African College, is one of the Government institutions for 
higher education under the Colonial Act of 1874, and as 


regards the admission of students, the appointment of } 


fessors, the receipt of Government subsidies, and the re eh ae 
it bears to the University, it is on exactly the same footing as 
the South African College. Reference to the lists of success- 


students published in the University Calendar will show 
: Victoria College occupies no unworthy position with 


ges. I welcome your correspondent’s 


ful 


that t 





regard to its sister College 





letter as showing that people at home are awaking to an 
interest in the conditions of edueation at the Cape. I | 
be glad if he will accept this small contribution in supplement 
of his present information on the subject on which he hus 


sought to iad the public.—I am, Sir, &e., 
. H. MacKenzir, Cantab., 
Yhairman of Seuate, Victoria Coilege, Stellenbosch. 
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__ 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND 
MR. RHODES’S WILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§rr,—Mr. Rhodes seems to have been impressed by the Ger- 
man Emperor's direction that English should be taught in 
the schools of Germany. It may not be uninteresting to 
note that his Majesty’s first action on receiving Heligoland 
from Great Britain was to prohibit the teaching of English in 
the island schools. That was in 1890. The prohibition was 
pitterly resented by the people, who had since 1810 been 
subjects of the British Crown, but they were, of course, 
powerless.—I am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM GEORGE BUuAcK. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhéll Gardens, Glasgow. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE WAR. 
[To Tux Epitor oF THE “ SprEctTator.”’] 
Sir,—I agree with every word you say in your two paragraphs 
of “News of the Week” in the Spectator of April 5th on the 


the special doctrines held, at one time or another, to be com- 
patible with it. No doubt Henry thought that the Six 
Articles were compatible with it, for the standard itself was 
reaffirmed in 1543 while the Statute of Six Articles was in 
force. But the Elizabethan reformers did not think so, and 
those particular doctrines disappeared. Yet they also, in 
1559 and 1571, reaffirmed the doctrinal standard of 1536 and 
1543 all but verbatim, and this is all that I have said. I did 
not say anything to imply that the Six Articles are “part of 
Anglican doctrine and discipline.”—I am, Sir, &., 

Oxford. B. J. Kipp. 

[The date “1533” was an error of the pen. The contrast 
of “opinion” between Bishop Sanderson and the statement 
quoted from “The Continental Reformation” is more impor- 
tant than Mr. Kidd seems to think. It shows how far he 
and his friends have moved from historic Anglicanism. As 
to the doctrinal standards of Henry and Elizabeth, is it 
possible that Mr. Kidd maintains that the Thirty-nine 
Articles set practically the same standard as the “ Erudition 





anonymous Dutch politician’s speech reported in the previous 
g . . 

Friday’s Times. There are two aspects of it, it seems to me, on 
which you have not touched. (1) The grotesque ideas which 
prevail on the Continent as to the terms on which peace can be 
made. (2) How much obliged we in England are to the 
German Emperor, for through his telegram he has made us, 
by the aid of our Colonies, arrive at a pitch of power to 
which none since the Romans have attained.—I am, Sir &c, 

Oo. Me. 





A TRANSVAAL OFFICIAL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir.—Reading the letter under the above heading in the 
Spectator of February 15th, I was very interested in the re- 
marks regarding the secret telegraphy amongst the African 
natives, and should like to see it scientifically explained, 
During the earlier part of the war I was living in Basutoland, 
and on every occasion we got news through the natives of 
battles fought on the Colonial border hours before we heard 
in the ordinary way by telegraph. Even a fast horse could 
not have brought the news as they had it, and though I 
have heard it suggested that news is shouted from kopje to 
kopje in the early mornings, I do not think this is a sufficient 
explanation. Not only war news, but other important 
events are heard of through the natives in an incredibly | 
short space of time. The defeat at Isandlwana was common 
talk amongst the natives a week before it was officially | 
announced in Basutoland.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Rvurre. 
Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony. 





THE CAPE REBELS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, —Cicero in his fourth oration against Catiline, Sect. X., 
says:—* Est uno loco conditio melior externae victoriae, 
quam domesticae: quod hostes alienigenae aut oppressi | 
serviunt, aut recepti beneficio se obligatos putant: qui autem | 
ex numero civium dementia aliqua depravati, hostes patriae 
semel esse coeperunt, eos, cum a pernicie reipublicae reppuleris, 
neque vi coercere, neque beneficio placare possis. Quare mihi 
cum perditis civibus aeternum bellum susceptum esse video. 
Quod ..... propulsari posse confido.” (The italics are 
mine.) —I am, Sir, &e., ©. ©. B; 





THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION, 


1 


[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 





Sm.—It is a pleasure to acknowledge the welcome which 
your reviewer, in the Spectator of March 29th, extends to my 
“Continental Reformation,” “as far as” my “ proper sub- 
ject is concerned ” ; and when he makes use of his opportunity 
0 place me side by side with Bishop Sanderson, even for | 
the sake of contrast, in a matter of opinion, I have no | 

| 

| 


+ 


reason to complain. But, on a question of fact, should not a 
reputation for accuracy be as dear to a critic in the Spectator 
as itis to his victim ? I need not notice his statement that | 
“the Six Articles Act was passed in 1533.” That may have | 
been a slip for 1539, and it may not have been his slip. But 
in taking exception to my assertion that “the Henrician | 
doctrinal standard was recovered” under Elizabeth, it looks | 
as if he had omitted to take account of the context, and so | 
failed to distinguish fle doctrinal standard in question from 


of a Christian Man”? How strange, too, the term “ Henri- 
cian doctrine”! Are we, then, to trace Anglican doctrine to 
Henry VIII.? Will not the adversary ask with irresistible 
force,— Where was your Church before Henry VIII.?”— 
THE WRITER OF THE NOTICE. | 





HEBRON. 
[To THE EDITOR or THR “SpRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is not Browning right, after all? Hebron seems 
originally to have been the name of a district. In Genesis xiii. 
we read that Abraham “ dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is 
in Hebron.” Besides, the present town clambers up the side 
of a hill to the east of it, which may poetically be called its 
“shoulder.” It was from the summit of that hill that Abra- 
ham “looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the plain, and, lo! the smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace.” The spot commands an extensive 
view over the valley of the Hebron and Mount Olivet, and 


| embraces the mountains of Moab. Hebron may thus quite 
| accurately be said to “upheave the dawn stru 


geling with 
night on his shoulder.’ The first streaks of the dawn are 


visible on the hill which slopes up eastward of Hebron, 


| which may surely without violent license be called its 


shoulder. But if you give the name to the whole district the 


| epithet is quite appropriate. I do not think the description 


fits Hermon. The first rays of the dawn would strike the 

summit, not the shoulder, of Hermon. I am writing without 

the context of either Browning’s or Mr. Llewelyn Davies's 

quotation.—I am, Sir, Xe., Matcotm MacCo.t. 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have looked at the passage 
in Browning, and I find that the words are put in David's 
mouth as he tends his sheep. Not even the summit, still less 
the shoulder, of Hermon, some hundred miles away, is visible 
from Bethlehem. But David as he “ woke on the grey dewy 
covert” in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem would see the 
first rays of the sun striking the “shoulder” of Hebron about 
sixteen miles to the south-west. The hill above Hebron is 
evidently meant by the poet. There is no mention of “snow” 
in the context. 





[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprctaror.”} 
* For I wake in the grey dewy covert, while Hebron upheaves 
The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and Kidron retrieves 
Slow the damage of yesterday's sunshine.” 





| Str,—I am afraid that Mr. Ll. Davies and you have been a 


little hasty in judgment. If Browning in that first line 
meant Hermon, as Mr. Davies thinks possible, or if, as you 
think, it was a printer's error, it is curious that he allowed i 
to remain uncorrected for nearly fifty years. “Saul” was 
published in 1845, I have heard this suggestion of “ Hermon” 
again and again, and so had Browning. It was commonly 
spoken of. Yet Browning made no change. He intended 
Hebron, and indeed I do not see how he could have done 
otherwise. David is describing his wanderings as a shepherd 
on the great uplands between Jerusalem and Hebron. From 
one of the ridges of these uplands he sees the valley 
of the Kidron in the morning, and how the stream is 
fuller than it was the night before. Either from that pc! 


or in another wandering, he has seen the hill on which 
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Hebron stood emerge from the morning mist. Hebron was not 
then, in Saul’s time, a “town in the valley.” It and its 
citadel crowned the crested ridge of the hill, like the other 
fenced cities of Judah; and David would see its walls above 
the broken ground rise like a shoulder through the mist of 
dawn. The ground fell steeply from the end of the crest. 
It was a town, not a mountain, says Mr. Ll. Davies. Browning 
does not say it was not a town, but he knew it was a town on 
the top of a lofty hill which gave its name to the hill, Hill 
and town were called Hebron. Browning knew well enough 
that Hebron was the capital of Judah when Saul was 
King. I have called it a hill because that was_ its 
aspect as it rose above the high plateau, scored with deep 
valleys, of the mountainous country of Judzh. But it 
might fairly take the name of a mountain. The summit 
where Hebron stood is over 3,000 ft. high, about 200 ft. 
lower than Helvellyn. As to the curious conjecture that 
Browning meant Hermon, it does not seem tenable. David 
could not see Hermon from the tableland near Bethlehem, 
where he is described as seeing the black valley of Kidron 
from the height. Ido not think he could have seen Hermon 
even froin the height of Hebron; nor do I think that Hermon 
is visible till one gets nearly as far north as Shechem, 
probably from the northern edges of the Heights of Benjamin. 
So, on the whole, I prefer to keep my statement, which is, 
that Browning meant Hebron, not Hermon. Browning knew 
his geography, and what Hebron was, better either than Mr. 
Ll. Davies, or than the editor of the Spectator.—! am, 
Sir, &e., Sroprorp A. BROOKE. 

1 Manchester Square, W. 

[We are delighted to publish Mr. Stopford Brooke's lucid 
and conclusive letter, even though we cannot but be amused 
by the acerbity of its conclusion. It would, we venture to 
think, have deiighted Mr. Browning, who was always 
pleasently moved at the earnestness, and even violence, with 
which his admirers and disciples carried on any controversy 
that arose as to the meaning of his poems.--Ed. Spectator. ] 





HEROINES OF FICTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The very suggestive article on ‘“ Heroines” in the 
Spectator of April 5th made me reflect how much less vivid 
is the impression left by the heroines of living novelists than 
by those of their great predecessors. But, although those 
older heroines have a knack of sticking in the memory, I 
doubt whether many of them, so to say, stick in it pleasantly. 
How few are the heroines of fiction, past or present, whom by 
any freak of thought one could fancy oneself marrying. 
Exceptions no doubt there are. Dickens is generally thought 
to have been unsuccessful with his female characters; but 
he Agnes of “ David Copperfield” is a triumph of art; she is 
in every sense lovable——womanly without being namby- 
pamby. Shortly after the publication of “ Middlemarch” 
TIT heard a somewhat saintly lady complain that all 
her male friends said that they would rather have married 
Celia than Dorothea. Without stopping to inquire whether 
Mary Garth would not have been preferable to either of them, 
I will remark that the masculine disinclination to marry such 
a woman as Dorothea is doubtless founded on a fear that she 
would be righteous overmuch, and wildly charitable at her 
husband's expense. To adapt the nomenclature of Bunyan, 
a man would rather his wife should be a Miss Pliable than a 
Miss Obstinate. But he would hold this view with an obvious 
reservation. He would wish his wife to be (so to speak) 
hypnotisable, so long as he himself was her only hypnotist. 
Mill has somewhere observed that most of us prefer friends 
with easy tempers and negative virtues to friends with 
strong original characters,—except, indeed, when we want 
their help. Is not this, at any rate, true of the ground 
of men’s choice of their female friends, and especially 
of their wives? Two remarks may serve to 
illustrate a comparison between past and present novelists. 
My first remark is the obvious one that, while the best 
novelists of to-day are picked men, the great novelists of the 
past—those giants whom the waters of Lethe could not over- 
whelm—are men picked from among picked men (les sages 
parmi les sages). Secondly, I will quote from memory the 
saying of a wise man (was it Wendell Holmes?) that “old 
books are fruits of the world’s youth, new books of the world’s 


general 








age.” This is, of course, a rendering, or what may be called 
a particularising, of the famous Antiquitas sxculi, juventys 
mundi. But it is worth noting that from the literary and 
artistic point of view the juventus mundi seems glorified with 
the charm and spontaneity of youth; whereas the Baconian 
philosopher, struck with its immaturity and inexperience, 
regards it with distrust, if not with aversion.—I am, Sir, &c,, 
48 Albemarle Street, W. Lionex A. ToLtemacue, 





ARMY SERVICE CORPS REFORM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—One of the most satisfactory features of the South 
African Campaign has been the excellent work of the Army 
Service Corps. The importance and value of this branch of 
the Service cannot be over-estimated. It is essentially the 
business department of the Army, and its officers alone 
receive a business training, but no sooner have we the benefit 
of the most thorough working department we have ever 
possessed than certain causes threaten the stability of its 
entire organisation. Questions concerning the Army Medical 
Department have monopolised a large share of attention, but 
unfortunately the nature of Army Service Corps duties does 
not appeal to the public sympathy in the same forcible 
manner, though the welfare of the soldier and a great propor: 
tion of the economical administration of the Army depend 
on their efficient execution. Therefore such defects as can 
be remedied require immediate attention. The payis felt to be 
inadequate to the work and responsibility involved, and 
the lack of encouragement to senior officers will lead to 
their retirement just at the time when their experience 
renders their services invaluable to the country. Few 
people realise that during the continuance of a campaign the 
entire responsibility for the bulk of current expenditure falls 
on Army Service Corps officers. It is therefore essential that 
they should be not only men of undoubted ability, but that 
they should possess that standard of honour and integrity 
hitherto embodied in the words “an officer and a gentleman.” 
To obiain men of this class every inducement should be 
offered. They should at least be put on an identical footing 
with officers of the Royal Engineers, as the requisite qualifi- 
cations for either service are equally valuable, though of a 
totally different kind. Instead, however, of gaining addi- 
tional advantages, there is a tendency again to relegate the 
Army Service Corps to a subordinate position, and to place 
the administration of all financial questions once more 
in the hands of regimental officers on the General Staff. 
The qualities which ensure success in the Adjutant- 
General's and Quartermaster-General’s departments are 
not the same, and for the latter the ordinary Staff 
College training does not suffice. Until all appointments 
under the Quartermaster-General are filled by men of thorough 
business training, the economical and efficient management of 
public money cannot be ensured. The prospect of holding 
some of these appointments has been one of the means of in- 
ducing good men to undertake Army Service Corps duties 
To deprive them of these, to have laborious and often thank- 
less work in any way shorn of hopes of advancement or dis- 
tinction, would lower the standard of the Corps, and upset the 
entire scheme which has been found so satisfactory. This 
would be a short-sighted policy, for which the country would 
surely suffer in the end.—I am, Sir, Xc., L. 





WHY NOT A THAMES PAGEANT AT THE 
CORONATION ? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is much to be wished that among the pageants in 
celebration of the forthcoming Coronation there might be one 
day a Royal procession on the Thames, which would give to 
many thousands an opportunity of seeing a spectacle they 
would otherwise have no chance of enjoying. I am among 
the few remaining who have lived under five Sovereigns; and 
asa Westminster boy I saw William IV. crowned,—at that 
time the Westminster boys had (or it was believed they had) 
a prescriptive right to be present in the Abbey. But of the 
many things I have seen in the course of my long life, none 
has left a greater impression on my memory than the river 
ceremonial in August, 1831, when the King and Queen passed 
in state under the central arch of “New London Bridge.” 
The crowd was immense and enthusiastic, It was a novel 
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thing to that generation to see a King and Queen, and it was 

a beautiful and thrilling sight. I doubt if the Royal barges 

have been used since that day, but they must be in safe keep- 

ing somewhere, and would only require regilding for the 

Coronation week.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. ToLLEMACHE. 
Risby, Bury St. Edmunds. 





CLERICAL POVERTY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpEecTaTor.’’] 
Sm,—Some little time ago, when there was a debate in the 
House of Commons on a Motion for a Committee to inquire 
into the poverty of the clergy, Mr. Broadhurst, M.P. for 
Leicester, read out some figures purpo: ting to be the totals of 
yreat estates left by clergymen. I wrote to him, asking him 
to give me the names, and received from him a post-card 
informing me that he had quoted from a paragraph in the 
_— newspaper of last year. He added that he was too busy 
to enter on a correspondence. I had no wish for a corre- 
spondence. What he had told me was quite enough. The 
-— newspaper is not worse than others of the same class, 
but it is hardly suggestive of the Virgilian Solem quis dicere 
falsum audeat? To make such a quotation in a grave 
gebate seems to me hardly consistent with the responsibilities 
imposed by privilege. Let me illustrate the matter by a 
strictly parallel case. We have seen from time to time 
paragraphs in the newspapers giving the totals of the 
estates of soldiers killed in battle or dead of disease in South 
africa. Some of these estates were very large. One could 
not help thinking, “ These are the mercenaries whom the 
foreign and domestic enemies of England are never wearied 
of abusing”; or turning one’s thoughts away from these 
miserable exhibitions of national or party spite, one recalled 
the noble words of Pericles: “None of them was made a 
coward by his wealth; they put the pleasures which life 
might have in store for them below their duty to country.” 
There is, I will suppose, a debate in Parliament on certain 
grievances of our soldiers, the insufficiency of their pay, the 
cost of living, and so forth, and some champion of anti- 
militarism stands up and reads a selection from these 
paragraphs. “See,” he says, “how much these men have; 
and you talk of their poverty!” And then some “ well- 
bred” caricaturist in Berlin or Dresden draws a picture of 
a dying British soldier surrounded with bags of “loot.” 
A few years ago a paragraph of the “clerical wealth” 
order appeared ina Radical paper. Fortunately, it gave the 
name and the place of death, as well as the amount of 
the property. I turned to the name in “ Crockford,” and 
found that the deceased had never held any preferment, 
that his only regular clerical employment had been a curacy 
for two years. His wealth, I ascertained by other inquiries, 
had been inherited, and had come from iron. I have no 
doubt whatever that every case of alleged “ clerical wealth” 
might be accounted for in much the same way. Your readers 
will remember that Bishop Walsham How (of Wakefield) 
directed his executors to publish a statement showing that all 
the property of which he died possessed had come to him by 
inheritance. It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for a man 
to accumulate large sums of money out of clerical incomes. 
There are a score or so of livings from which the income of a 
County Court Judge, or the chief manager of a bank, or the 
secretary of an insurance company may yet be had. Such 
gains as those which Lord Russell of Killowen or Sir William 
Gull made out of their professions are absolutely out of the 
question. I have been amusing myself with reckoning up all 
the sums that I have myself received from church funds. 
My time has been mostly spent on other things, but I had 
a benefice for five years and curacies for ten, have had charge 
from time to time of vacant parishes, and have taken occa- 
sional duty in at least a hundred churches. My total receipts 
during forty-eight years have averaged about £30 per annum. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


{We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s protest 
against the monstrously unjust innuendo that there are a 
number of men “ battening” on the emoluments of the 
Church. Asa matter of fact, the only men who hold large 
Church incomes—i.e., the Bishops—would find it absolutely 
impossible, even if they tried, to amass wealth out of their 
revenues. A modern Bishop, as far as his official income is 
concerned, is simply a resident trustee for the distribution of 


the funds of the See in various ways. The fact that he usually 
lives in a great and historic house makes it necessary for 
him to spend a considerable sum on establishment, but this 
is like the sum spent to maintain a public office. Margin 
for private hoarding there is none, and plenty of Bishops, if 
they have no means of their own, spenl far less on the 
personal luxuries of cultivated men—i.e., on books and so 
forth—than do men in other professions whose incomes 
are a fifth of the official income of the poorest See.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE HOUSING QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your arguments (Spectator, March 8th) in favour of 
private enterprise in building houses are unanswerable, and 
the failure at the present time to multiply houses as the 
population increases is one of the most extraordinary of 
phenomena. In London and many large towns there seemg 
to be no doubt that, partly from scarcity of land and partly 
from dearness of labour, reasonable house accommodation 
cannot be provided to pay. Why is it that in some towns 
the difficulty is not felt? In Leeds, for instance, land is 
still so low that rents are not half those in London, and 
the private builder has gone so fast that at the first check 
to prosperity, such as the war has brought, hundreds of 
houses stand empty. I believe that one reason is to be 
found in the absence of building leases. Practically the 
whole town is freehold, and the competition amongst small 
owners provides plenty of cheap land within a mile of the 
most crowded parts of the town. But are not rents, like all 
other prices, mere questions of supply and demand? The 
authorities, borough or rural, have one paramount duty, to 
prevent unrighteous rents caused either by overcrowding or 
by the occupation of unfit houses, Surely it is for the 
employers of labour to pay sufficient wages to enable their 
men to get proper housing accommodation, and not for the 
ratepayers as a whole to enter upon the ruinous plan of 
giving houses at less than cost; in other words, of subsidising 
wages by paying part of the rents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEODIENSIAN. 





THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “Spectator.” |] 
Srr,—May I venture a few remarks on your article on the 
above subject in the Spectator of March 15th? You state that 
“horses can be bred to order very precisely.” Surely that is 
directly contrary to the experience of most breeders. Does 
not the Field article of the same date hit the mark morg 
accurately in saying that “the weight-carrier, like every other 
good horse” (the italics are mine), “is a chance-bred animal, and 
it is comparatively seldom the same two parents throw two 
high-class offspring in succession, if, indeed, a second time 
at all. The full secret of successful breeding has not been 
revealed, and probably never will be.” I know there are 
exceptions to this rule, but they only serve to prove it. You 
say that the “ leggy’ thoroughbred does not become the im- 
mediate sire of a “ handy ” horse of any kind. But why breed 
at all from a leggy thoroughbred? On the other hand, I 
think it will be found that at least 90 per cent. of “handy” 
hunters and polo ponies—what horse is more handy than a 
well-trained hunter or polo pony P—are by thoroughbred 
stallions, many very nearly related to such horses as ‘ Blair 
Athol,’ ‘Hermit,’ and others I could name. To give an 
example, I happened the other week to be riding home from 
hunting with a son anda daughter of ‘ Ascetic’ (by ‘Hermit’— 
‘Lady Alicia’ by ‘Melbourne’) on either side of me. One of 
the rules of the Royal Dublin Society with reference to their 
scheme “ for breeding hunters and other half-bred horses” is, 
or was, that a stallion to qualify for registration must be in the 
stud-books ; consequently a vast majority of Irish hunters are 
of “ racing blood” on their sire’s side. Again, may I venture 
to differ from the statement that “the use of pure racing sires 
is about the last thing to produce the ideal pony”? I think I 
am right in saying that nearly all polo ponies (Lord Kitchener’s 
ideal required for our present wants in South Africa), with 
the exception of imported ponies, are by thoroughbred horses ; 
some are themselves in the stud-book. Again, to illustrate 
by experience: in the West of Ireland some few years 








ago a horse called ‘ Watchspring,’ by ‘ Springfield ’—‘ Toison 
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d’Or,’ highly bred enough in all conscience, was the most- 
sought-after sire for polo ponies. Mr. Meleady, who was, 
perhaps is still, one of the largest dealers in ponies in Ireland, 
in his evidence before the Horse-breeding Commission, asks 
the pertinent question: “ How is it that in every place I ever 
get offered a ‘ Watchspring’ pony I buy it? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Milborne Port, Somerset. HucH NEVILLE. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article on horse-breeding 
in the Spectator of March 15th. I have seen some cobs in 
North Devon, the type you recommend for polo ponies, bred 
by an Exmoor pony stallion out of a thoroughbred, or nearly 
thoroughbred, mare. They combined activity with strength, 
and had the endurance and hardness of the Exmoor pony. 
They are not common, as until recently they did not pay to 
breed, as size was so much required. I remember one cob 
bred in this way that was one of three only that got to the 
end of a celebrated run with the staghounds some years ago, 
and was carrying a man who rode nearly fourteen stone. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., JoHN DENE. 
Horwood, Bideford, N. Devon. 








POETRY. 





THE WIZARD’S DAUGHTER. 


It was a Wizard's Daughter that paced beside a well, 
And many wights passed by that way, but wist not of her 
spell. 


It was a careless lordling rode by with loosened rein, 

He tossed his spear from hand to hand, and sang a blithe 
refrain. 

Fair was the Wizard’s Daughter, noble and sad of mien, 

She caught the slackened bridle, both suppliant and queen. 


“Now, come thou down, gay-hearted, look into yon dim pool; 
Be not as those that pass it by—churl, miser, witling fool.” 


There came to him dim memories of high and old noblesse, 
* Lo, I must needs behold it—this ill I cannot guess.” 


And slowly he descended, and took her chilly hand, 
And bent him o’er the well-head; its turbid depths he 
scanned. 


As in the tyrant’s hearing in ancient Syracuse 
Rose up the wail of wretches that groaned for sore misuse, 


So upon this man’s vision smote all the sights of woe— 
All evils that earth nourishes, all plagues that mortals know. 


He saw the infinite horror and blood-red filth of war; 

He saw the bodies of drownéd men whose flesh the breakers 
mar, 

He saw the gloom of poor men’s homes, scanty of light and 
space ; 

He saw their labour cheaply sold to enlarge the rich man’s 
place. 


He saw how women toiled as beasts or plied the trade of 
shame; 
He saw the insolence of wealth; the loneliness of fame. 


He saw the tortures of the beasts, the tears that children shed, 
All writhings of the sick, and all the wanness of the dead. 


“Now wherefore bas thou shown me this, and what is thy 
dread name ?” 

“Tam that Wizard’s Child,” she said, “ Who knows whence 
all this came; 


But I know not. One thing I know: ’tis given me to revea] 
This bitter well of World-sorrow to such as He may seal. 


He hath sealed thee by thy merry heart, and by thine eye of 
truth ; 

They who would sweeten World-sorrow must keep the soul 
of youth. 


Now ride thou forth; still shalt thou see each hour what 
thou hast seen ; 

Qn each fair pageant thou mayst gaze, World-sorrow 
comes between. 


a shalt give thy gay heart’s blood to lessen mortal 


And I shall be thy faithful bride to aid that thou mayst thole.” 





“Tf I must with thee wed, and serve World-sorrow as I may. 

Who art thou ?—Whosoe’er thou art, think not I say thes 
nay.” 

“Have thou no fear, O Champion strong! thou shalt not be 
beguiled : 

My name is Hope. And said I not I am that Wizard's 


Child? ” 
M. M. Penstonz, 


BOOKS. 


a 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.* 

Every one knows the old story (probably apocryphal) of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s witty repartee to Dean Stanley, who, with 
his charming and sprightly brilliance, was advocating the 
reduction of all dogmas to a vanishing point. “ With all my 
heart, Dr. Stanley, only we must remember, No dogma, no 
Dean.” That Deans would not exist without dogmas is 
evident, but dogmas might exist, and do exist, without Deans, 
No Church, no Bishop, is an equally self-evident proposition. 
But how about No Bishop, no Church? That is a deep 
historic question, and by no means so easy of answer, 
English Christendom is indeed most obviously divided into 
the episcopal and non-episcopal Churches. In Scotland the 
division is even more marked. Is the threefold Ministry, as 
it is called, of Bishops, Priests or Presbyters—which is 
of course only the same word writ large—and Deacons 
essential? Is it primitive and of Apostolic authority? The 
question is one which from time to time comes to the front, 
and has done so in different ways and for different reasons of 
late both in England and Scotland. 

The English Prayer-book, which is, as most are aware, not 
always unequivocal, speaks here with no uncertain sound. 
“Tt is evident,” says the preface to the Ordinal, “unto 
all men diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient 
authors that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church,—Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.” On the other hand, the non-episcopal scholars 
have constantly denied this position, and have naturally 
endeavoured to minimise the importance of the evidence for 
it, And it must certainly be allowed that it is a matter by 
no means easy to determine. Bishop Lightfoot, as theologians 
know, as long ago as 1868 attacked this problem with all his 
vast scholarship and judicial caution. His essay, however, 
lay for a long time, not perhaps quite buried beneath ground, 
but enshrined and secluded among the great Bishop’s more 
learned and scholarly topics, as an appendix to his edition 
of the Epistle to the Philippians. The Trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund, then, have done well and opportunely to 
issue it again as a separate work in a handy form and avail- 
able at a moderate cost. And it is interesting to know that 
their action had the approval—one of the last he was able to 
give—of Bishop Lightfoot’s friend and successor, Bishop 
Westcott. They have done well, too, to add some further 
extracts from the Bishop’s writings. These include one from 
his own preface to the Didaché and a passage explaining his 
change of opinion on the very vexed “Ignatian question,” 
that of the genuineness of the shorter Greek version of 
certain of St. Ignatius’s epistles, which contain a striking 
recognition of the importance of the Episcopacy and the 
position attained ky it when they were written. 

Of even higher importance are the passages collected 
and printed by the Bishop himself after the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888. They pronounce most clearly that 
Episcopacy dates from the closing years of the first century ; 
“that it cannot without violence to historical testimony 
be dissevered from the name of St. John;” that “the three- 
fold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction, and that 
short of an express statement we can possess no better assur- 
ance of a divine appointment, or at least a divine sanction.” 
“If the facts,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “do not allow us to 
unchurch other Christian communities differently organised, 
they may at least justify our jealous adhesion to a polity 
derived from this source.” A still later utterance of 1889, 
after Dr. Lightfoot had changed his opinion on the Ignatian 
question, is even more explicit. 











* The Christian Ministry. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D.s 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [3s, net.] 
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then, rather a pity that these extracts, momentous 
were not printed as a preface rather than as 
additional notes, for they would go far to remove the impres- 
gion of ambiguity in Dr. Lightfoot 8 essay, of which critics 
like Bishop Gore have not unfairly complained. And it 
jg just at the beginning that their counterpoise is most 
needed. The fact is that the essay, with all respect be 
it said, suffers, despite its great merits, from two faults. 
It is at once too general in some parts and too special 
jn others. It is a pity the great Bishop had not time 
to rewrite it, expanding it proportionately. Bishop Light- 
foot begins his essay by taking very wide and general 
ground indeed. ‘The essence of Christianity, he says, is, 
theoretically, absolute democracy, the equality of all men 
before God, the breaking down of all middle walls of parti- 
tion. The ideal of the Christian Church is the same on earth 
asin heaven. It has no sacred days or seasons, and no special 
sanctuaries, because every day and every place are alike holy. 
Ideally, as in the heavenly Jerusalem, there is no temple, for 
God Himself is the temple; the divine light is not gathered 
jato sun or moon, but the process of creation is reversed, and 
it is once more diffused into an all-pervading glory. There is 
neither Sabbath nor saint’s day, for all days are sacred. But 
he goes on at once to point out that this is only an ¢deal, and 
that he does so should be emphasised, for it renders un- 
necessary a good deal of the criticism to which he has 
been subjected. Practically, appointed days, appointed 
officers, have from the first been necessary and preordained. 
‘Ihe Church has had both from the beginning. 
This may seem a paradox, nay, almost a contradiction, but 
it is one perhaps not unintelligible. The Englishman, for 
example, is peculiarly sensible, even to snobbishness, of rank. 
Atthe same time he is singularly tenacious of the idea of 
equality, equality before the law in the political, equality 
before God in the spiritual, world. The conflict between the 
two leads him sometimes into attitudes of almost ludicrous 
contradiction. Yet it is one of the secrets of his political 
strength. What is the history, then, of these institutions ? 
That is the question which Dr. Lightfoot sets himself to un- 
ravel. The origin of Deacons is in no sort of doubt. Any 
one who knows the Acts and remembers the story of St. 
Stephen will recollect both when and how and why the Order 
was firstestablished. It is interesting, as Dr. Lightfoot points 
out, to find the sacred number of seven Deacons long preserved 
at Rome. Deaconesses, like Phoebe at Cenchrea, are also of early 
date, The office of Priest or Presbyter was not a new one, but was 
adopted from the Synagogue. The Order seems to have taken 
definite shape after the martyrdom of St. James, just as the 
Order of Deacons derived new dignity and definition from the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

It is when we mount to the higher Order of Bishops that 
historic difficulty begins. If Bishops existed they did not at 
first emerge in clear distinction from the Presbyterate to which 
they also belonged. Again, while the Apostles survived the 
office was both less necessary and less conspicuous. But it 
seems probable that James the Lord's brother was practically 
Bishop of Jerusalem, while, on the other hand, Timothy and 
Titus, as delegates of St. Paul, became in their turn Bishops, 
It is probable, then, that Jerusalem had Bishops from the 
first, but there is, says Dr. Lightfoot, as late as the year 70 B.C., 
no distinct evidence of episcopal government in Gentile 
Christendom, while early in the next century there is abun- 
dant evidence that the episcopal office was firmly and widely 
established. What has happened to produce this change ? 
The ever memorable siege and sack of Jerusalem, that awful 
mysterious visitation which finally shattered the old dispen- 
Sation, and forced Christianity to declare and define itself 
independently. Its impact shook into sudden crystallisation 
the fluid mass which was gradually settling into regular 
shape. After this the spread of the episcopal system was a 
matter of time, retarded in some places, accelerated in others, 
by local considerations. The same considerations had much 
to say to the differing importance of the office in different 
places and at different times, which was again affected by the 
struggles between clergy and laity, or between Bishops and 
Pope. 

Here again, perhaps, Bishop Lightfoot seems ambiguous, and 
uppears once more to treat the question of Episcopacy as a 
matter of expediency. That he did not intend.to do sois clear 


It seems, 
as they are, 


phebeay 


from his later utterances. Whathe really says is that there have 
always been Bishops, but the extent to which they have 
detached themselves from the Presbyterate has varied, and 
their power even at its height has always been tempered, like 
all sacerdotal exaggerations, by the indefeasible priesthood of 
the laity. In short, his position, if not. stronger, is at least 
as strong as that of Bishop Andrewes. He does not con- 
demn a Church without Bishops, but he certainly says that 
Episcopacy is far more in accordance with all the teaching of 
antiquity. 





WHITEHALL PALACE.* 


THE history of London is too often the history of ruined 
houses and vanished sites. The respect that is paid to the 
other arts is withheld, upon grounds of economy, from the 
splendid art of architecture. Of a palace or a church it is 
not asked merely is it beautiful, but is it convenient. Ne 
man dare wantonly destroy an historic painting, or batter te 
pieces a memorable piece of sculpture; but every one dares, at 
need, to pull down a house or church if it impede the traffic 
by twenty yards. So that the London which our fathers knew 
is known no longer. Even the magnificent churches of Sir 
Christopher Wren, built by his skill and taste for all time, 
are disappearing one by one as their parishes shrink, and 
presently little else than names will survive to remind us of 
what was once our national prideand glory. Spring Gardens, 
for instance, preserves a suggestion of festivity long since 
passed away; the Treasury Minutes were still addressed 
from the Cockpit until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century ; and even to-day the heading “Tiltyard Guards” may 
still be seen above the instructions hung in the sentry-boxes 
in front of Whitehall Buildings. All of which proves that, 
though little else is left in the neighbourhood of Whitehall 
save the Banqueting Chamber, it has had as famous a history 
as any part of London. 


In Henry VIII.’s reign the Palace of Whitehall was known 
as York House, and there Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal and Lord 
High Chancellor, kept high state. Cavendish has described 
for us the perpetual pageant which passed before the eyes of 
the distinguished prelate. His household consisted of no less 
than eight hundred followers and servants, three tables 
were laid daily, presided over by three officers, and Wolsey 
himself did not traverse the small space which separated his 
Palace from Westminster Hall save with the most august 
ceremony. At York House King Henry would come to dine 
with his courtiers, now to a set banquet, now “suddenly in a 
mask,” to quote Cavendish, “ with a dozen of other maskers, 
all in garments like shepherds, made of fine cloth-of-gold and 
fine crimson satin.” And on such occasions the King and his 
revellers wore caps as fine as their garments, “ with visors of 
good proportion of visnomy, their hairs and beards either fine 
gold wire or else of silver, and some being of black silk; 
having sixteen torch bearers, besides their drums, and other 
persons attending upon them with visors, and clothed all in 
satin of the same colour.” It was from York House, 
too, that Wolsey set forth for Esher after his downfall, 
and the King, thrifty even at a political crisis, seized upon 
the Palace and all the treasures which it held. Henceforth 
the name was changed, as though Henry were minded to blot 
out the memory of his discarded favourite. In the words of 
the play— 

“ You must no more call it York Place ; that’s past : 

For since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost; 

’Tis now the King’s and called Whitehall.” 
But Henry was not content to lay hands upon what was once 
the Cardinal’s; he increased and beautified it. Holbein 
designed a gateway built of bricks of two colours and 
tessellated, and the Palace under its new name _ took 
on a new splendour. Elizabeth’s addition was “rotten 
and slight-builded,” but the Banqueting House whieh 
James I. began in 1619 still stands. Under the anspices 
of Charles I. Rubens painted the celebrated ceiling, for 
which he received £3,000 anda knighthood. But James L, 
besides building the Banqueting House, cherished the grandiose 
scheme of a palace, for which Inigo Jones prepared the de- 
signs, and which had it been completed would have been the 
vastest in England. However, neither James nor his sue 
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cessors had the money wherewith to carry out so ambitious a 
plan, and William III. was the last of our Kings who 
seriously considered the designs of Inigo Jones. And 
William III. had the best reason to restore the Palace, for 
it was in his reign that it was destroyed by two disastrous 
fires. The first took place in 1691. “This night (April10th),” 
says Evelyn, “a sudden and terrible fire burnt down all the 
buildings over the Stone Gallery at Whitehall, to the water- 
side, beginning at the apartment of the Dutchesse of Ports- 
mouth, which had been pulled down and rebuilt no less than 
three times to please her! The King return’d out of Holland 
just as this accident happen’d.” But far worse was the fire 
of 1698, which destroyed the whole Palace with all the pictures 
and furniture it contained, and spared only the Banqueting 
House, the sole remnant surviving to remind us of its ruined 
glories. 


Interesting as is the history of the Palace, still more 
interesting are the shows, pageants, and tragic ceremonies 
which have taken place within its precincts. It was at White- 
hall that the masques were given in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. These were of unexampled splendour and great 
costliness. The best of them were composed by Ben Jonson, 
while Inigo Jones contrived the elaborate machinery. The 
Queen’s masque of Blacknesse, we are told, was performed in 
the Banqueting House on Twelfth Night, 1605, and cost no 
less than £3,000. “The Queen and eleven of the most beau- 
tiful ladies of her Court,” says Dr. Sheppard, “took part in it 
with their hands and faces blackened, and they did not shrink 
from dressing their part, for they appeared as they had 
assumed the characters of the daughters of Niger, and ‘it 
was his Majestie’s will to have them Black Mores at first.’” 
From Whitehall, too, many a great mourning procession 
has set forth. Elizabeth and Charles II., who died 
within the Palace, were carried with pomp and cir- 
cumstance from Whitehall to their last resting- place 
in Westminster Abbey. But it is because Charles I. 
was executed at Whitehall that the Banqueting House still 
wears a romantic aspect, and it is one of the ironies cf history 
that every step in this tragedy is an unpierced mystery. Where 
the King was beheaded, by whom, and in what manner it is yet 
uncertain. A vast and difficult mass of pamphlets and letters 
has been devoted to the elucidation of what should seem a 
simple problem, which, despite the gibe of Lord Beaconsfield, 
has lost none of its interest for us. Dr. Sheppard in his 
interesting and exhaustive book has discussed the question 
with a fulness and perspicacity which leave little room for 
addition, and yet he cannot claim to have solved all the diffi- 
culties. As to the site of the execution, he accepts Sir 
Reginald Palgrave’s opinion that King Charles’s window is 
“the window in the West front of the Hall, second from the 
Northern, or Charing Cross, end of the building.” But the 
King did not pass through a window in the front of the hall 
to the scaffold, and his progress is thus described by Sir R. 
Palgrave :—‘ The King entered the Banqueting Hall by an 
outside staircase, which led up from the ground to one of the 
windows in its east or river side...... Having thus gained 
entrance Charles walked down the length of the Banqueting 
Hall until he reached the north-end wall, and before him was 
a doorway cut through the wall, giving entrance into a narrow 
room beyond, and then, when he stood within that room, the 
daylight streamed in upon him through the dismantled 
window-opening and he saw the way to death.” The passage 
cut in the north wall was never closed, and was a few years 
since still used as a means of access to the chapel. For the 
rest, Dr. Sheppard believes that the King received his death- 
blow at the hands of Brandon, the common executioner; but 
for this and the other mysteries which still cloud the most 
dignified day of King Charles's life we refer our readers to 
Dr. Sheppard’s well-informed and excellently illustrated 
volume. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS.* 
Ir would seem that after all the Baeon mania is to be 
taken seriously. Mr. Bompas, who is a King’s Counsel 
and lawyer of distinction, has appeared as Bacon's 
advocate in the claim made upon the works of Shake- 





* The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays. By George C, Bom London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, ([3s, 6d, ay . _ _ 








speare, and his case is set out here at length in some 
hundred pages. Mr. Bompas, it need hardly be said, wil] 
have none of Mrs. Gallup, and advances no arguments that 
cannot be made to look primd facie reasonable. Unfortu. 
nately, it is quite possible to be an able lawyer without having 
a sense of literary style; so that Mr. Bompas sees nothing 
absurd in the suggestion that the author of a line like 
“ Before the hills did intercept the eye” as a poetical version 
of “ Before the mountains were brought forth” could have 
written Shakespeare’s sonnets. Indeed, about the sonnets 
Mr. Bompas is wisely reticent, and the “Adonis” ang 
“Lucrece” he attributes to Anthony Bacon, rightly 
seeing how impossible it was for Francis to have written 
them. However, Mr. Bompas’s arguments, as here set 
forth, deserve an answer; and though to answer them 
satisfactorily would require a book as large as his own, 
the line of reply may be indicated shortly to some of them. 


First in regard to Shakespeare’s ignorance. Mr. Bompas’s 
main argument, to which he recurs again and again, is that 
Shakespeare had no books because he bequeathed none. On 
this showing Hooker could not have written the Ecclesiasticq) 
Polity, for no books are mentioned in his will either. Then 
Mr. Bompas urges that the writer of the plays must hare 
been a moral person because he gives moral advice, whereas 
tradition makes Shakespeare a loose liver; and, again, he 
must have been a gentleman, even a courtier. To which the 
reply is obvious, that the traditions about Shakespeare's 
morals are late and valueless, and, even if true, they are not 
to the point. The most moral writers have sometimes been 
the loosest livers and vice versd. As to gentility, there are 
pieces of coarseness in the plays that indicate the man of the 
people rather than the gentleman. The argument from 
parallel passages is made much of; but it takes no account 
of the fact that ideas and phrases strange to us were 
common property at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
can be paralleled from other writers as well as Bacon; but 
these, we grant, should be examined in detail. Several, how- 
ever, of those alleged by Mr. Bompas will not stand a moment's 
examination,—e.g., there is no parallel between “O that this 
too too solid flesh would melt” and “the detention of the 
spirit within the body melts,” and obviously no argument can 
be drawn from the use of a common proverb or piece of 
Euphuistic science or folk-lore such as the idea that the toad 
carries a jewel in its head. Moreover, Mr. Bompas blinks the 
hypothesis that Shakespeare may have read the Advancement 
of Learning. The chapter upon Hamlet, which suggests that 
Bacon wrote the early form of this play referred to by Nash, 
would have been suppressed if Mr. Bompas had read Mr. 
Boas’s introduction to his edition of Kyd. Again, it is said 
that Twelfth Night must have been written by a courtier 
because the characters represent courtiers; but the identifica- 
tions are purely imaginary. Mr. Bompas sees a world of 
suggestion in the fact that on the cover of a manuscript, not 
in Bacon’s hand, which contained works by both Bacon and 
Shakespeare, both their names are found; “Shakespeare” being 
written seven times and “Francis Bacon” three times! It 
Bacon’s name only had been found, we can imagine Mr. 
Bompas’s jubilation; but as both names are there, we fail to see 
any reason for identifying them. Mr. Bompas will have it that 
somebody was experimenting to see how Bacon’s name would 
look written as Shakespeare,—perhaps a conceivable hypothesis 
if the handwriting had been Bacon’s own, but not one that a 
Court of Law, Judge or juror, would listen to under the circum- 
stances. Mr. Bompas sees suggestiveness even in the hyphen 
between the syllables of Shake-speare which is found on some 
title-pages, “as if it was a nom-de-plume, or a metaphor, 
rather than a proper name.” But as it was a proper name, 
and was intended to refer to a definite person of the name 
(whether he actually wrote the plays or not), the subtlety 
would have been misplaced. We must add that Mr. Bompas’s 
use of the last two arguments does not incline us to take the 
rest of the book very seriously. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to the way 
Mr. Bompas meets the evidence of Ben Jonson’s pane-~ 
gyric, and his testimony that the portrait prefixed to 
the Folio was a portrait of the author. He adopts the 
common Baconian theory, which rests on no evidence, that 
Jonson did not make Bacon’s acquaintance until about 1620, 
and that then, being let into the secret, his former abuse of 
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Shakespeare was exchanged for eulogy. But in the Dis- 
coveries Jonson praises Bacon, and blames Shakespeare for 
the carelessness he had always found fault with. If he had 
jearnt that Shakespeare was Bacon he would not, after 
Bacon's death, have gratuitously written about Shakespeare s 
faults in one paragraph, while in another he eulogised Bacon 
as “the mark and dxuy of our language.” The fact is that 
Bacon’s terse style, so unlike Shakespeare’s fluent writing, 
yesembled Jonson’s own, and pleased him. What is at the 
bottom of this curious idea that Jonson knew Shakespeare 
to be Bacon is the fact that in his panegyric of Bacon Jonson 
uses the same phrase about “insolent Greece and haughty 
Rome” as he uses in his panegyric of Shakespeare. But 
Greece and Rome were Jonson’s standards in oratory and 
history, as well as in poetry. It may be added that the 
Baconians, including Mr. Bompas, think nothing of making 
Jonson a barefaced liar, whereas all the evidence of his life 
proves him to have been the most downright and honest of 
men. Mr. Bompas makes no attempt to compare Shake- 
speare’s prose with Bacon’s, and perhaps wisely; his argu- 
ments from style are restricted to vocabulary. And every- 
where he is much too vague. It does not advance his theory 
to say that “ Bacon’s vocabulary is practically the same as 
that of the Shakespeare plays.’ Let the Baconian Society 
make a concordance to Bacon’s English works, and then they 
will have a right to speak about Bacon's vocabulary. 

We must say in conclusion that we cannot under any 
considerations open our columns to a correspondence on the 
Baconian theory. 





MR. RAMAL’S “SONGS OF CHILDHOOD.” * 


THoucH there is much of the essentially poetic quality in 
Mr. Ramal’s verse, it is no easy matter to classify his Muse. 
“Songs of Childhood” is not altogether a satisfactory title, 
though it applies in a sense to a majority of the pieces in the 
collection. That is to say, they deal with certain emotions, 
experiences, and illusions of childhood. and are all more or 
less inspired by the recollection of fairy-lore. Only once or 
twice, as in “ The Fly,” which begins— 
“How large unto the tiny fly 
Must little things appear !— 


A rosebud like a feather bed, 
Its prickle like a spear” — 


does he adopt or maintain the standpoint of R. L. Stevenson 
in his Child’s Garland of Verse. Indeed we fear that the 
modern matron, deeply versed in the science of paedology, 
will probably place this freakish volume on the index expur- 
gatorius of the nursery on the score of its obscurantist 
tendencies. For the Muse of Mr. Ramal consorts not only 
with gnomes and elves, but with dwarfs, goblins, ogres, and 
other disputable companions, her habits are bizarre, even 
macabre, and she occasionally utters an eldritch note. The 
sentiment of “ Tartary,” for example, is irreconcilable with a 
due regard to the principles of thrift:— 
“Tf I were Lord of Tartary, 

Myself and me alone, 

My bed should be of ivory, 

Of beaten gold my throne ; 

And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 

And in my forests tigers haunt, 

And in my pools great fishes slant 

Their fins athwart the sun. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 

I’d wear a robe of beads, 

White, and gold, and green they’d be, 

And small, and thick as seeds; 

And ere should wane the morning star, 

I’d don wy robe and scimitar, 

And zebras seven should draw my car 
Through Tartary’s dark glades.” 


In proof of the riotous extravagance of this echo of Xanadu 
we may note that even Mr. Walter Rothschild has never 
harnessed more than four zebras. Another figure demanding 
all the fortitude of “grown-ups” to contemplate with 
equanimity is the ogre of Trebarwith Vale, who— 
“ Snorted as the billows snort 
In darkness of the night, 


Betwixt his lean locks tawny-swart 
He glowered on the sight,” 





* Songs 4 Childhood, By Walter Ramal, London: Longmans and Co, 
[3 . 6d, net. 


and balked of his prey “strode, enormous, swiftly home 
whinnying down the dale.” Another poem in Mr. Ramal’s 
most bizarre vein is that of the three dwarfs who dwelt in the 
Isle of Lone, whose names were Alliolyle, Lallerie, and 
Muziomone, and whose exploits remind one of the enchanting 
and “ meloobious ” nonsense verses of Mr. Edward Lar :— 


“ At dawn they fished, at noon they snared 
Young foxes in the dells, 
At even on dew-berries they fared, 
And blew in their twisted shells. 


Dark was the sea they gambolled i, 
And thick with silver fish, 

Dark as green glass blown clear and thin 
To be a monarch’s dish. 


They sate to sup in a jasmine bower, 
Lit pale with flies of fire, 

Their bowls the hue of the iris flower, 
And lemon their attire.” 


But though Mr. Ramal’s imagination revels in the grotesque, 
the sinister, the sombre, and the malign, he never lets his 
goblins get the best of it, while some of the most impressive 
pieces in the collection are those in which the atmosphere is 
that of pure romance. One may note in particular the ex- 
tremely delicate fancy which animates the narrative poem 
called “The Phantom,” in which a child, sent alone by night 
on an errand through the long corridors of a great house, is 
relieved of its terrors by meeting the spirit of another child 
“pining for Jove not found on earth.” In this charming 
poem there occurs one of the many fine phrases that Mr- 
Ramal has coined. He speaks of the child-phantom having 
eyes that were “ of the aaure fire that hovers in wintry flame.” 
More than once he is able to crowd a whole picture into a 
single word, as when he speaks of the miller’s “toppling 
wheel.” His gift of striking images may be illustrated by a 
stanza from “ The Lamplighter” :— 


“ He is like a needlewoman 
Who deftly on a sable hem 
Stitches in gleaming jewels ; 
Or, haply, he is like a hero, 
Whose bright deeds on the long journey 
Are beacons on our way.” 


Mr. Ramal more than once uses the unrhymed stanza or 
quatrain,—nowhere with more effect than in the charming piece 
called “ Cecil” :— 


“Ye little elves, who haunt sweet deils, 
Where flowers with the dew commu .e, 
I pray you hush the child, Cecil, 

With windlike sng. 
O little elves, so white she lieth, 
Each eyelid gentler than the flow'r 
Of the bramble, and her fleecy bair 
Like smoke of gold. 
O little elves, her hands and feet 
The angels muse upon, and God 
Hath shut a glimpse of Paradise 
In each blue eye. 
O little elves, her tiny body 
Like a white flake of enow it is, 
Drooping upon the pale green hood 
Of the chill snowdrop. 
O little elves, with elderflower, 
And pimpernel, and the white hawtl orn, 
Sprinkle the journey of her dreims: 
And, little elves, 
Call to her magically sweet 
Lest of her very tenderness 
She do forsake this rough brown earth 
And return to us no more.” 


Mr. Ramal handles his metre with a cavalier freedom, and 
we cannot reconcile ourselves wholly to some of his rhymes,— 
e.g.,“‘mandoline” and “wine” or “trees” and “loneliness.” He 
is, moreover, perhaps over-enamoured at times of the recon- 
dite, the exotic, the bizarre; his experiments in fantastic 
nomenclature are not always successful, though he is keenly 
alive to the decorative value of proper names in verse; and 
the juxtaposition of the grotesque and the colloquial strikes 
now and then a jarring note. But when criticism has done 
its worst, there is something more than promice in this little 
book. Its faults are essentially those of youth; its merits are 
already so clearly defined as to appeal to all who love to be 
guided back along what a German poet calls “the beloved 





way, to the fairyland of childhood.” 
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NOVELS. 


LAST WORDS.* 


Tus collection of stories and sketches, which presumably 
represents the last gleanings from the work of an author who 
died a couple of years ago, has been made without much regard 
for the fame of the writer, and with no indication whatever 
as to whether the contents are genuinely posthumous or have 
already appeared in print. The nature of the book might 
have seemed to call for a memoir, or at least a preface, but 
neither is forthcoming.—It seems to be the fashion nowadays 
only to prefix memoirs to the works of living authors.—But 
making all reservations for these deficiencies in selection and 
editing, Last Words contains enough that is characteristic 
and representative of Stephen Crane to interest that section 
of the reading public to which his peculiar genius appeals. 
We cannot believe it to be a large section, either here or in 
America. He was perhaps too crudely American to be fully 
appreciated in America, while his angularity, his choice of 
subject, and above all, his unconventional methods of expres- 
sion, repelled and affronted the average English reader. For 
example, the average man will only be disconcerted by en- 
countering in the middle of a story of essentially comic com- 
plexion such a sentence as the following:—‘ The sea became 
uneasy and heaved painfully, like a lost bosom, when little 
forgotten heart-bells try to chime with a pure sound. The 
voyagers cringed at magnified foam on distant wave crests. 
A moon came and looked at them.” ‘This is from an account, 
mainly ludicrous, of the drifting out to sea of two bathers on 
a raft. One cannot imagine the author of Three Men ina 
Boat indulging in the “ pathetic fallacy.” And that prompts 
us to note a remarkable fact about Mr. Crane; though 
practically a semi-literate author, singularly unencumbered 
with culture, guilty of constant inaccuracies of grammar 
construction, and even spelling, his works are a regular mine 
of all the figures and tricks of speech which grammarians 
delight to classify and illustrate. In a word, the happy daring 
of ignorance prompted him to express himself in an original 
and highly picturesque manner. He was not crushed with 
reminiscence or reading, or depressed by the fear of plagiarising 
those qui nostra ante nos dixerunt, and so it came about that 
when he had anything to say he said it in his own way. With 
the necessary alterations his appreciation of Irish wit may 
be applied to his own style: “For amid his wrongs and his 
rights and his failures—his colossal failures—the Irishman 
retains this delicate blade for his enemies, for his friends, 
for himself, the ancestral dagger of fast sharp speaking from 
fast sharp seeing—an inheritance whichcould move the world.” 
“Fast sharp speaking from fast sharp seeing,” that seems to 
us to express admirably the peculiar equipment of Stephen 
Crane. He had the power of vision to the extent of clairvoy- 
ance,—for his earlier war pictures were based on no personal 
experience in the fighting line, and to this gift of vision he 
added the further gift of a terse and vivid style. He never 
wrote a long sentence in his life, but he could compress a flood 
of colour into two lines,—e.g., when speaking of the saturnine 
dignity of fishermen he says: “Those who go with nets upon 
the reeling sea grow still with the mystery and solemnity of 
the trade.” Then Mr. Crane also had a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the sovereign fact that style often depends quite as 
much on the ability to dispense with adjectives as on that of 
their appropriate employment. He can at times adopt a 
truly eloquent baldness. When the belated bathers are con- 
versing by night in the cabin of their rescuer’s schooner, he 
describes how they were interrupted “by a pair of legs that 
appeared among the stars. The captain came down the 
ladder. He brought a coffee pot from the sky.” Again, he 
was never at a loss for illuminative images. His impecunious 
New York artists smoke tobacco of which he says that it 
“smelled like burning mummies.” The captain of the 
schooner had a “ bronze face and solitary whiskers,” and Mr. 
Crane’s windows in a London hotel “overlooked simply a 
great sea of night in which were swimming little gas fishes.” 
The pages of this volume which will probably appeal most 
to English readers are those which record Mr. Crane’s London 
impressions. It has been said by a great modern painter of 


Goya that he painted human beings as though he saw them for 








* Last Words, By Stephen Crane, London; Digby, Long, and Co, [6s.] 
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the first time, and one is sometimes reminded of this suggestive 
estimate of the Spanish painter’s method by the originality ang 
freshness of Mr. Crane's point of view. Like the Oriental 
Prince who visited us some years back, he was chiefly struck 
by the drilling of the vehicles by the policemen. For the rest 
he was impressed by horses who could skate, and by the 
“unbridled strategy” of the British advertiser. As ho 
puts it— 

“I went by train to seo a friend in the country, and after 
passing through a patent mucilage, some hams, a South African 
Investment Company, a Parisian Inillinery firm, and a comic 
journal, I alighted at a new and original kind of corset. On my 
return journey the road almost continuously ran through soap.” 
These impressions—which we commend to the attention of 
Mr. Richardson Evans and his excellent Society for com. 
bating the excesses of advertisement—hardly come within 
the province of a critic of fiction, and the same remark 
applies to the rather disappointing Irish Notes and 
sundry specimens of descriptive journalism, in which Mr. 
Crane is not seen at his best. The episcdes in the 
life of sundry struggling artists in New York are vividly 
done, and the fancifully named “Spitzbergen Tales ”— pre- 
sumably based on the author's experience as a war correspon- 
dent in Cuba—have something of the poignancy of Mr. 
Crane’s earlier studies in the psychology of the fighting line. 
That Mr. Crane had it in him to write a historical romance is, 
we think, sufficiently shown by the fragment of imaginary 
autobiography dealing with the War of Independence. 
Lastly, we may note a highly humorous narrative of the 


‘ efforts of a little American counter-jumper, amid the frequent 


interruptions of his customers, to read a highly sensational 
French novel, and his indignation at the disappointing 
dénouement. Tested by the standard of achievement attained 
in The Red Badge of Courage and The Open Boat, this mis- 
cellaneous collection is decidedly disappointing. But there 
are at least half-a-dozen things in it which emphasise the 
regret inspired by the premature removal of this richly 
endowed, if undisciplined, genius. 








Michael Ferrier. By E. Frances Poynter. (Macmillan and Co, 
6s.)—Sir Walter Scott and Anthony Trollope appeared to find the 
beginnings of their novels the most difficult part to manage. Nowa- 
days we have changed all that, and the modern writer of fiction 
sometimes seems to imagine that if he can only get “ well in” so 
as to arrest his readers’ attention in the tirst few pages, the rest 
of the book may be allowed to look after itself. Hence the re- 
viewer begins book after book with every hope of a “ find,” only 
to discover that the promising opening which has deluded him is, 
like Bunthorne’s poem, “ hollow, hollow, hollow.” Michael 
Ferrier begins with quite an interesting letter from the hero 
(who gives his full name to the novel) to an elder woman friend. 
In this he exposes his state of mind; amatory and otherwise, in a 
manner which is both interesting and sehr modern. The whole 
scheme of the story seems laid on lines which look ready to 
develop into an interesting and readable book. Unfortunately, 
however, something seems to happen half-way; the theme is 
interrupted, the story collapses, and a totally irrelevant and 
unnecessary accident turns the little drawing-room drama into a 
tragedy which it has not backbone enough to support. Tragedy, 
even everyday commonplace tragedy, to be artistically tolerable, 
should be inevitable,—a word which no one can apply to the fate 
of Michael and his most unhappy bride. The book, therefore, 
though carefully written, must be pronounced on the whole 
unsatisfactory, which is doubly disappointing in view of the 
promise which renders the opening chapters so attractive. 


John Lott’s Alice. By Frances G. Burmester. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—As no list of other novels follows Miss or Mrs. Burmester’s 
name on the title-page, we are probably right in considering 
John Lott’s Alice to be a first novel. It has, perhaps, one 
fault of a first book, in that the author really suffers 
from not being able to get in all she wishes to say, and 
consequently produces a rather congested effect, very different 
from the attenuated proportions of a book whose writer 
has already addressed the public six or seven times, Another 
beginner’s fault is that Miss Burmester adopts a slightly 
patronising tone both to her characters and readers, accentuated 
through her airing of her own views by the bold use of the 
pronoun “I” (“that upright and independent vowel” as 
Thackeray calls it). Notwithstanding both these faults, there is 
a great deal of excellent material in the book, the character- 
drawing is in some instances most successful, and the author 
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Taows her Bssex down to the last ditch in tho last marsh. 
Alice herself, with her gipsy blood and her fierce temper, only 
softened when she can indulge her love for a child of her very 
own, is & most striking figure, though the present writer must 
confess to not sharing the author’s obvious affection for her. 
Still, the woman is no shadow, and with her necklace of great 
smooth rose-pink coral beads we can picture her as vividly as 
though we had really seen her, gazing across the flat land 
from her cottage doorway. Altogether this is not a book 
to be overlooked. It has faults, but, [again, it is any- 
thing but colourless, though perhaps when the author has 
rather less to say she will, paradoxically enough, give us a book 
even better worth reading. 

Mazeppa. By Fred Whishaw. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
The hero of this novel is Byron’s hero. Russia, with Ivan and 
Peter as joint Czars, furnishes, after the preliminary equestrian 
adventure, the scene and time in which the novel begins, and 
the battle of Pultowa is its ultimate goal. Readers who like 
to illustrate their history with fiction relating to the same date 
will find a good opportunity of studying those rough and stirring 
times in this novel. The present writer personally, however, 
prefers history unadulterated. 

The Dark 0’ the Moon: being Certain Further Histories of the 
Folk called “ Raiders.” By S. R. Crockett. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Crockett’s admirers will find plenty of his characteristic 
matter and manner to mystify and amuse them in The Dark o’ the 
Moon. A gentlemanlike heroine and a ladylike hero play a 
complicated game of cross-purposes with a “proper man” and 
another woman who is all womanly. The scene is Galloway, the 
situation is raiders in rebellion and King George’s soldiery to 
put them down. The most humanly interesting and intelligible 
relation is that of Austin Tredennis to Marion of the Isle, and the 
best scene in the book is that in which the girl’s gallant show 
of manhood—as the captain of the insurgent Levellers—breaks 
down when the King’s officer visits her in prison and betrays in 
a perfectly gentlemanly, but overpoweringly male manner that 
he soes through her disguise. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LONDON AFTERNOONS, 


London Afternoons. By W.J. Loftie. (Casselland Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—As there is necessarily no continuity in Mr. Loftie’s “ Chap- 
ters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records” of London, the 
reader may very well begin with 21, “The Library of St. 
Paul’s,” where he will find something well worth reading about 
the second and third of these subjects, and indeed, indirectly, 
about the first. Mr. Loftie gives us an admirable account of 
Wren’s first plan for ‘he Cathedral. Chap. 13, which deals 
with the existing building, should be studied at the same time. 
The two will give a very clear idea of the actual and the ideal 
St. Paul’s. This done, he may profitably go back a little further, 
and see what the old Cathedral was like, and ponder on the 
question whether the great architect did well to break altogether 
with the past. Possibly he was confirmed in his decision by the 
bad quality of the building which he found left after the Fire. 
Mr. Loftie does not hesitate to say that this was the work of 
“jerry-builders,” built “with the largest possible regard to 
immediate effect and the least possible concern for the stability 
of the edifice.” T'o some people this criticism on medieval work 
may seem almost profane. But the jerry-builder is probably a 
being as old as the Tower of Babel. He was certainly not 
unknown in medieval England. Our readers will doubtless 
remember how when a certain Cathedral front was taken to 
pieces, after loud protestations from sentimental admirers of 
the past, it was found to conceal some very makeshift, not to say 
dishonest, work. However this may be, it can hardly be doubted 
but that London lost much by the rejection of Wren’s first plan. 
Unhappily, the first mistake has been followed by not a few 
others. The reader may find them described in incisive language 
by Mr. Loftie. It is satisfactory to find him expressing an 
opinion that the last attempt at decorating the Cathedral is, as 
far as can yet be seen, the most successful. If these hopes are 
fulfilled, the credit will be largely due to the genius and, we must 
not forget to add, the personal disinterestedness of Sir William 
Richmond. It is pleasing in these days, when British industries 
are, justly or unjustly, so much depreciated, to be told that 
“English mosaic,’’ set aside in an earlier attempt in favour of the 
Venetian article, is found to answer its purpose very well. From 
the Cathedral we naturally pass to the churches of London. 
Chap. 11, given to the “ Older City Churches,” is but melancholy 





reading. The eternal conflict, waged in every city which has a 
present as well as a past, has been fought, and is being fought, in 
London. There is no doubt to which of the two sides Mr. Loftie 
inclines, Even where he can find nothing to admire in a build- 
ing, he is unwilling to see it disappear. Among the churches 
that survived the Fire, and have since escaped restorers and Com- 
missioners, Mr. Loftie finds the most interesting in St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, preferring it in this respect to St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, even though the latter is now enriched by the monuments 
transported from St. Martin’s, Outwich. This chapter, again, is 
particularly worth reading; when our author is dealing with 
architectural or quasi-architectural subjects he is at his best. 








MRS. MEYNELL’S LATER POEMS. 

Later Poems. By Alice Meynell. (John Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
There are barely twenty numbers in this little volume, and most 
of them are short; but they are very delightful verses, flowers of 
song, not to be counted, but enjoyed. The best things in the 
book are those that tell of the winds and of motherhood ; in sing- 
ing of children or the winds there comes a note of passion into 
Mrs. Meynell’s verse that redeems it from the préciosilé which is 
its besetting peril. And the child songs are the best. “The 
Modern Mother” is a beautiful lyric, too long to quote, but the 
Christmas carol will win all suffrages :— 


Even as the cold 
Keen winter grows not old; 
As childhood is so fresh, foreseen, 
And spring in the familiar green; 


**Given, not lent, 
And not withdrawn—once sent— 
This Infant of mankind, this One, 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


New every year, 
New-born and newly dear, 

He comes with tidings and a song, All joy is young, and new all art, 
The ages long, the ages long. And He, too, Whom we have by heart.” 
The last line is less happy than the rest because it has that touch 
of cleverness which spoils simplicity, and is apt to intrude too 
often in Mrs. Meynell’s poetry. It is part of her debt to her 
master, Crashaw. For the religious poems, “Steps to the 
Temple,” to use Crashaw’s title, except for the carol already. 
quoted, we care less than for the “ Delights of the Muses”; they 
are less original, and, as it seems to us, less true to the facts of 
life. The most striking is a song that in manner is closely studied 
after Crashaw :— 

“ Why wilt thou chide, | 


Sudden as sweet 
Come the expected feet, 


Oh strong, oh pure 
As Yea makes happier loves secure, 
I vow thee this 
be rejection of a kiss, 
guard for thee 
This jealous sad monopoly. 


Who hast attained to be denied ? 
Oh learn, dbove 
All price is my refusal, Love. 
My sacred Nay 
Was never cheapened by the way. 
Thy single sorrow crowns thee lord I seal this honour thine. None dare 
Of an unpurchasable word, Hope for a part in thy despair.” 
The over-familiar tone of this poem is not in very good taste, but 
apart from that it does not answer to the realities of Christian 
experience. Christ’s refusals are as freely dealt as His accept- 
ances, and no one may pretend to a monopoly in either, Too 
often in Mrs. Meynell’s verses there is some such false note in 
thought or expression that mars what would else, in its kind, 
approach perfection. For example, in the lines written in Ken- 
sington Gardens the dead leaves are called “a futile crop,” a 
combination of substantive and epithet singularly unscholarlike; 
and the first poem of the book which expresses very charmingly 
a very pretty thought comes to grief over an epithet in its 
second stanza :— 





‘* She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 
Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep.” 
It is surely an unfortunate lapse in style to speak in one verse 
both of the breast of the shepherdess and the breast of the hills. 
“Maternal” is used more effectively in the “ Cradle-Song at 
Twilight,” so that it could well be spared here. Perhaps the 
most perfect piece of writing in the book is a lyric of twelve 
short lines modelled on Mr. Bridges :— 
** Brief, on a flying night, 
From the shaken tower, 


A flock of bells take flight, 
And go with the hour, 


Like birds from the cote to the gales. 
Abrupt—O hark! 
A fleet of bells set sails, 
Andigo to the dark. 
Sudden the cold airs swing. 
Alone, aloud 
A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud.” 








BY ALLAN WATER. 
By Allan Water. By Katherine Steuart, (Andrew Elliot, 
Edinburgh, 5s,)—This volume, which seems to be a delightful 
mixture of fiction and fact, tradition and history, imagination 





and kirk-session records, suggests the possibility of an addition 
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being made shortly to the ranks of Scottish novelists, and one 
who will come nearer than any of her contemporaries to such a 
conception of the universe and of Scotland as haunted the 
day-dreams of the author of “‘ Horae Subsecivae.” She has to 
weed her style of mannerisms, especially of the kind induced by 
a too close reading of Patrick Walker, and of irritating phrases 
of the “gentle reader” type. Professor Masson, in a, “ prefatory 
note,” which is quite a model of what such a foreword should be, 
says that “the plan of the work, that of telling the fortunes and 
descents of two families, generation after generation, and 
intertwining with these the events of the national history, the 
évolution of politics, and the gradual changes of social manners 
and habits—seems to be quite original.” It is not only original: 
but eminently effective. The story of the Steuarts, and of one 
or two members of it who are “magerful”—to use Mr. 
Barrie’s variant on “ masterful ””—in that comparatively small 
district of Scotland the centre of which may be said to be Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s Dunblane, is told at great length. Yet there 
is interwoven with it an intimate and minute narrative of the 
poverty and misery of the “ill years” which followed the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, of the '15, of the ’45, and indeed of all the leading 
events in the history of Scotland during the eighteenth century. 
We have some delightful revelations of custom and character. 
In particular we have an admirable thumbnail sketch of what Mr. 
Henley terms the Shorter Catechist as he lived and kept a 
“ change-house.” ‘‘O!d James’s private character stood high in 
the parish of Logie. He neither drank nor swore, he was guilty of 
mo immorality or Sabbath-breaking, he in no way offended against 
the hundred and one unwritten laws of the kirk-session; whilst 
his house was invariably conducted in the manner recommended 
by the General Assembly to poor ministers who, as a means of 
livelihood, added change-keeping to the preaching of the Gospel, 
—that is to eay, with decorum.” The inquisitorial power and 
range of the kirk-session government of Scotland may be gathered 
from such entries as these in the records of Talliallan Parish :— 
“ Anna Hodge refused a testimonial to go to St. Mirian’s because 
she had retracted her purpose of marriage with James Erskine, 
after having been proclaimed three times, and ‘Compeared’ John 
Fotheringham, who could not agree with his mother-in-law, 
Bessie Paton.” Of the three hundred pages of which this book is 
composed, there is hardly one that is not informing, and not one 
that is not entertaining. 








CHINA IN CONVULSION. 

China in Convulsion. By Arthur H. Smith. With Illustration, 
and Maps. 2 vols. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 21s.)— 
We have had many narratives of the siege of Pekin, and though 
the tale has lost its freshness, it has not lost its interest since the 
publication of Dr. Morrison’s account in the Times. But it is not 
to the story of the siege, but to the sketch of the foreign rela- 
tions with China in the two generations preceding the “ Boxer” 
outbreak that we must draw the attention of all thoughtful 
people. The Chinese are the most difficult problem the missionary 
has ever had to face. Mr. Smith makes this plain, and he 
makes it equally plain that the instruments of evangelisation 
are often very fauity. Nor, in his opinion, does longer acquaint- 
ance with Chinese customs and superstitions make these tactless 
enthusiasts more tolerant; rather less so, in fact. But thig 
in itself is only a minor cause, and the diversities of sects did 
not seem unnatural to a people who have three religions. The 
fact that that vast Empire is really homogeneous as regards 
national pride and intolerance of the foreigner is the real cause, 
—that and the assumption by the Roman Catholics of temporal 
power. One of the most sensible, genuine, and convincing 
circulars ever prepared by a Chinaman was that sent by Wén 
Hsiang, it is supposed, to the French Chargé d’Affaires thirty 
years ago. The same complaint runs through all the articles,— 
arrogation of power, high-handed measures with opponents, and 
utter contempt of Chinese feeling with regard to sacred sites, 
The organisation was viewed as a political agent, and when the 
Bishops adopted the rank of Chinese Governors, a button on their 
caps, the significant umbrella, the discharge of cannon, and other 
observances the jealousy of every grade of official was assured. 
Moreover, the stereotyped civilisation, the philosophy, the peculiar 
education of the Chinese which unites the vast provinces and 
innumerable countries of the Celestial Empire, as represented by 
the educated Chinese, took the alarm. It is they who have 
initiated the endless riots, and who, with the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
turned the “ Boxer” movement into a religious and patriotic war. 
Will that Church ever realise the saying of the Founder of 
Christianity, “ My Kingdom is not of thisworld”? This chapter 
furnishes a terrible indictment of the political practices and 
worldly aggressions of that Church. No book we have read deals 
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in a more impartial spirit with the events and causes of the last 


outbreak, nor more forcibly insists upon the dictum, “ Neve 
make an unjust demand; never go back from a demand and 
made.” The siege and the subsequent events and such reflec. 
tions as China’s condition to-day call for are well worth taking to 
heart. Russian policy, it seems, has not frightened Chinege 
apathy yet. But the “Boxer” outbreak has proved that it ig 
dangerous to compel a strong though ignorant man to do some. 
thing against his better judgment. He will have hig revenge 
some day. 








THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 

The Ainu and their Folklore. By the Rev. John Batchelor. 
(R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—Even Mr. Batchelor, with all his knowledge of 
the Ainu, has not been able to make the Ainu folk-lore interegt. 
ing. According to the generally accepted standard of compara- 
tive ethnology, they belong to a race gifted with imagination 
yet they are singularly deficient in it. Mr. Batchelor ig pain. 
fully conscientious, and perhaps he spins out the legends too 
much ; a little boiling down might perhaps have done them more 
justice, for as they stand they lack interest to the last degree, 
One or two phases of thought only excite a momentary com. 
parison with other racial ideas. We find it difficult to realise 
the pecple from our author’s painstaking effort to bring all 
there is known of the Ainu to light. Others with a far 
shorter acquaintance of this old race have given us a 
more vivid impression, and a clearer portrait of the Ainu type. 
There is not a particle of humour in the book; and this is not 
fair to the Ainu. But Mr. Batchelor has done his best, and it 
may well be doubted if any other man has had, or will have, the 
patience to study these people so thoroughly. The result is a col- 
lection of great value, because it is absolutely trustworthy, though 
dreary even to the student. There is no living race that could not 
show more imagination, more really beautiful images and .deas 
But, alas! the Ainu cannot help it, and Mr. Batchelor could do no 
more for them. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Road-Mender. By Michael Fairless. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s.6d. net.) —There is much fine thoughtand much beauty of expres- 
sion in these papers. They are scarcely more fitting subjects for 
criticism than « book of devotion would be. Still, we could wish 
some things away. The writer allowed his fancies, significant as 
they often were, to master him. He has, for instance, a happy 
comparison between the shepherd who leads and the shepherd 
who drives. But it must not be pressed. “In old days the herd 
led his flock, going first in the post of danger... ... Now that 
good relationship has ceased for us to exist, man drives the 
beasts before him. For all that the shepherd who drives is prob- 
ably far more thoughtful and considerate than the shepherd who 
leads.” Let us put over against this a passage from a book which 
has just come into our hands, and to which we hope some day to 
return, Pastor Agnorum, by J. H. Skrine (Longmans and Co., 
5s. net), recommending it meanwhile to our readers. Mr. Skrine 
says :— 

“The modern sort [of shepherd], who crawls along a white 
road to the market town behind his plump of woolpacks ...... 
is a good model for us of assiduity, endurance of tedium, for- 
bearance with the slow, and faithful attention to good business; 
but there is one duty of the shepherd which his position in the 
rear denies him,—a chance of preaching. For this we must turn 
to the lean, sun-burnt, dark-eyed man of the Eastern sheop- 
downs, where there are lions to fend off and wells to be steered 
for by the nearest line over the wastes.” 

When, again, we read in Mr. Fairless’s book: “ Very pleasant 
art thou, O Brother Death!” he tempts us to reply 
with the shadowy Achilles in Hades: “wh 54 por Oavarov ye 
mapaiéa.” “The last enemy to be destroyed is death,” 
says St. Paul. Finally, we have a pathetic picture of 
an old couple separated. A daughter takes the mother, but 
the old father has to go to the workhouse. “Ij husband and wife 
went together, they would be separated at the workhouse door.” 
But the fact is that “it is now compulsory to have a propor- 
tionate number of rooms for married couples.” There is, it is 
true, the necessary proviso that the woman must be able to clean 
the room and wait on herself and her husband. These rooms, we 
are told, are seldom asked for. The real trouble is that the old 
home cannot be kept. But Mr. Fairless, whose early death 
every one will regret, says many things well. 
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The Sacrament of Pain. By the Rev. John Morgan. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This is, as its title and its sub-title, 
«4 Book of Consolation,” indicate, a book of devotion. The 
subject is one offvery considerable difficulty. There might be an 
alvantage in taking the very simplest account of pain, that it is 
Nature’s protective warning against danger, and working down or 
upfrom that to its indirect purposes or results. Anyhow, readers 
will find much thought, and not a few apposite illustrations, in 
Mr. Morgan’s book. se gfe 

In the “ Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net) we have 
Deuteronomy, edited by G. Wilkins, B.D, The introduction 
marshals in a clear anid convincing way the arguments against 
the Mosaic authorship, and formulates a theory of the composite 
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origin of the book upon the usual lines. Moses certainly would ; 


not have put into Joseph's mouth the words, “TI was stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews,” his kindred being still wanderers 
in'a foreign country, or have appealed to the men who had con- 
quered Og a few weeks before in the words, “ Behold his bedstead 
was a bedstead of iron. Is it notin Rabbath of the Children of 
Ammon?” “Glosses,” says the champion of the Mosaic author- 
ship, But where will he stop ? 


Japan: Our New Ally. By Alfred Stead. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63. 
net.)}—Whatever we may think of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
it is certain that the more complete our knowledge of *‘ our new 





ally” the better. Mr. Stead throws plenty of dry light upon the } 
matter. He is not fascinated, though he admires; he gives us | 
facts as well as impressions, but all is not couleur de rose in his | 


picture. For one thing, he keeps the Jap woman rigorously out 
of the business, and it is well; sha seems to confuse the specula. 
tions of the wise. English people must not suppose that Japan 
is a constitutional country. It is, on the contrary, the most 
absolute despotism in the world. The instance given by Mr. 
Stead wouid touch an Englishman on his tenderest point. Four- 
fifths of the Chamber voted against a new Budget. The Emperor 
expressed himself in tavour of it, and it was passed unanimously. 
The newspapers are not of our pattern, but they are not unlike 
what these were here a century ago. As to the Army, the Fleet, 
trade, industry, &c., the facts are succinctly and lucidly set forth 
in this interesting volume. 


Coronation of a King. By M. F. Johnston. (Chapman and 
Hall. 63.)—Crowning the King. By Arthur H, Beavan. (UC. A. 
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prisoners were 3 in France to 1 in England ; cases of insanity 
were 7 to 1, and suicides 5 to 2. And what is the cause? Briefly, 
stated, it is the prison cellulaire of France. All other conditions 
are milder in France than here. 





“ Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” the Alliterative Poet. By George 
Neilson. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 63.)—‘‘ Awle 
Ryale” = Aula Regalis, and “ Huchown ”=Sir Hew of Eglintoun. 
Sir Hew, born early in the fourteenth century, was knighted in 
1342, was taken prisoner in a Border fray under David II., but 
released before very long. During the next thirty odd years he 
was actively engaged in Anglo-Scottish politics. More than once 
we hear of him in London, and in 1369 he seems to have visited 














Rome on one of the divorce cases out of which the Roman Curia 
made such vast and scandalous gains, Some eight years later he 
died. Mr. Neilson seeks to make out that this soldier and 
diplomat was a poet,—“a unique and lofty spirit,” “a superb 
craftsman of letters.” By an elaborate argument built on coin- 
cidences, resemblances, &c., an argument which it would be quite 
impossible to present to our readers, he shows that the “ Wars of 
Alexander,” various Scriptural poems, the “ Destruction of Troy,” 
“Titus and Vespasian,” and other alliterative poems were his 
work. Possibly Mr. Neilson may give us hereafter specimens of 
this literary phenomenon that will furnish an adequate presenta- 
tion of his genius, 


Pestalozzi, By A. Piuloche. (W. Heinemann. 5s.)—Pestalozzi, 
by descent an Italian Protestant, is one of the few names which 
are known outside the small circle of students of educational 


| history. Few, however, could give any clear account of the 
| principles which he proclaimed, and had the satisfaction of seeing 





Pearson. 2s. 6d.)—We have no intention of instituting a com- 
parison between these two volumes. Mr. Johnston goes further } 
afield. He tells us how certain Kings of France, even how Popes | 
of Rome, have been crowned. Now and then he actually digresses, | 
as when, for instance, he gives usa history of the Order of the , 
Bath. This had, it is true, some connection with Coronations, 
but we have wandered a long way when we read a list of the 
Knights who have been expelled from the Order. Mr. Beavan, 
on the other hand, keeps closely to his point. He tells the story 
of English Coronations, of Kings and Queens, of Banquets, 
Jewels, Thrones, Privileged Persons, and so forih, but all 
English. Both volumes furnish the reader with plenty of 
interesting matter. 


In the series of “ Handbooks to the Great Public Schools” (G. 
Bell and Sons, 33. 6d. net) we have Westminster, by Reginald 
Airy, B.A. A sufficiently full account of the past of the school, 
and such a description of its present management and work as 
may reasonably satisfy an inquirer, are the two things required 
in a “handbook,” and these seem to be adequately supplied by 
Mr. Airy. To the outsider, of course, the interest of this kind of 
book lies in the gossip, so to speak, the little personal details, 
and the mass of anecdote that accumulates round the history of 
a great school that has had famous teachers and famous pupils 
for more than three centuries. Here are some hundred and sixty 
pages about Westminster, and only two lines about “ Vincent 
Bourne,” and he is spoken of as an alumnus, his twenty years and | 
more of ushership being neglected. Yet he was in his way the | 
most famous teacher that Westminster ever had. “I think him,” 
wrote Cowper, “a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way except Ovid, and not 
at all inferior to him.” But it is, perhaps, unreasonable to com- 
plain. There are limits of space, and for a “business” hook this 
is excellent. 





Recent Object-Lessons in Penal Science. By A. R. Whiteway, 
M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 33. Gd. net.)—-This is the 
“third series ” of Mr. Whiteway’s “ Object-Lessons.” We cannot 
enter upon his theories, but we may quote some of his statistics. 
On March 81st, 1899, England and Wales, with a population of | 
31,061,000, had 16,593 prisoners; France, with 39,009,000, for | 
1898 had 33,096, or 1 in 1,877 asagainst 1 in 1,181. Deaths of | 


lina large measure established. Here are some of the most 
vital of them set forth by one who had the power of understand- 
ing and appreciating them, Stein—(1) Education a duty of the 
State; (2) acquisition of character rather than knowledge ; (3) 
teachers must be trained. Itis strange to find that a man who 
had such a thorough grasp of fundamentals, whose theory was 
so admirable, was practically inefficient. ‘Absolute lack of a 
sense of the practical” is one of the characteristics which Pro- 
fessor Pinloche, after a careful study of his life-work, finds in 
him, This volume, the tenth in the series of “ Great Educators,” 
will be found to contain an instructive exposition of its subject. 


Lord Kelvin. (H,J. Drane. 1s.)—This is the ninth volume of 
the “Bijou Biographies.” Lord Kelvin, better known to some 
of us as Sir William Thomson, is an admirable subject for what, 
were it not all strictly true, might be described as a philosophical 
romance. While still a schoolboy, he was conversant with 
physical problems of no small complexity. He was Second, not 
Senior, Wrangler—this race is often to the swift—but he was 
First Smith’s Prizeman. And he won the Colquhoun Sculls. 
His achievements in after-life in diverse fields of applied science 
are beyond any possible epitomising here. His career has beena 
succession of marvels. In our view, the only weak thing that he 
ever said was his theory of the origin of life on the earth (pro- 
pounded in his Presidential Address to the British Association in 
1871). It was brought to the earth on a meteorite. Brought 
whence? From some other earth that possessed it before. That 
does not help us much. This is a good little book, and the 
picture of the great man more than usually vivid. 





University Magazines. By H.C. Marillier. (H. W. Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
—This little book is the reprint of a paper read before the 
“Sette of Odde Volumes.” Its value must not be measured by 
its size. It gives abundance of entertainment and some solid 
literary knowledge within a very small compass. The magazines 
of the eighteenth century were but of small account, and the 
history practically begins with the Snob (of which eleven num- 
bers appeared in 1829). To one of these 'lhackeray contributed 
his ‘‘Timbuctoo.” ‘The last four iines we may quote:— 

** T see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
Aud sell their sugars on their own account ; 
While round her throne the prostrate natious come, 
Sue for her rice and barter for her rum,” 


The Snob has had many successors. Of the earlier periodicals 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, to which William Morris 
largely contributed, is the most important. This was dated 
1858; just eleven years later appeared the Oxford Spectator, 
written by E, Nolan (now deceased), T. Humphry Ward, and 
R. C. Copleston, Bishop, not now of Colombo (p. 25) but of 
Caleutta. In 1871 appeared the Light Green, Perhaps the most 
important of all, and certainly the most long-lived—happily it is 
still amoug us—is the Oxford Magazine. Cambridge claims the 
prince of parodists in Calverley, while Oxford, with no bad 
second in Mr. God!ley—what a line is that, “The boding con- 
stellation of the Plough” !—may be proud of the best of 
University magazines. 
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The Ten Tribes, from the Captivity until Now. By Colonel 
J. Garnier (late RE.) (Robert Banks and Son. 3s. 6d.)—We 
shall not attempt a criticism of this “analysis and historical 
proof of the British-Israel theory.” Colonel Garnier, who is, 
anyhow, a patriot, sees in the wealth, the extended Empire, and 
the valour of the British race the confirmation of his theory. 
These blessings and virtues were promised to Israel; Britain 
possesses them; therefore, if we may compress his argument into 
a syllogism, Britain is Israel. An additional proof he finds in the 
fact that all the nations of the world hate us. May we add the 
consideration that among us, as among the Israelites, there is a 
minority of sons of Belial who despise, or pretend to despise, the 
wealth, do their best to diminish the Empire, and depreciate the 
virtues of their countrymen? We admire an honest soldier who 
loves his country and believes in its destiny, but we cannot 
accept his theory. 

Oxford English Dictionary 


29 





The quarterly section of The 
(Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) is a part of Vol. Vi. ( Leisureness 
to “Lief”), edited by Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Jobnson’s 
151 words with 498 illustrative quotations have increased to 
1,769 and 7,950. One of the longest and most interesting articles 
s “ Let” (in the general sense of “ allow,” with very considerable 
modifications). It occupies about twelve columns, and would 
fill not less than forty ordinary pages. There is no reason to 
fear that tae accelerated rate of issue which we are promised 
will bring with it the least diminution of care or completeness. 

Crockford’s Clerical eT 1902. (Horace Cox. 203s.)—The 

new editor of Crockford has succeeded to the laborious task and 
the aggravations with which his predecessor was familiar, and, 
we are glad to see, is also possessed of the same powers of self- 
defence. No little entertainment may be got from the prefaces 
of bygone years, and the first effort of the new chief is not un- 
worthy of ite foregoers. The account of what the Directory aims 
at doing, and the suggestions to the clergy, upon whom the 
statistics depend in a large measure for their value, are all that 
could be desired. This done, the editor turns to some of his 
unreasonable correspondents,—fewer in number, we are glad to 
learn, than he had expected, The conditions of life for a great 
part of the clergy are not such as to favour a true sense of the 
proportion of things, and no one can be surprised at occasional 
instances of folly. The old clergyman who, having ordered a 
copy of the book and forgotten the tact, told the editor that the 
appearance of the volume had nearly killed him, and that if it 
had “he would have been a murderer,’ is probably an extreme 
case, 


Bibliotheca Somersetensis. By Emanuel Green, 3 vols. (Barni- 
cott and Pearce, Taunton.)—Mr. Green describes in his 
introduction the early printed books of the county, the 
pamphlets, sermons, &c., and the newspapers and journals. (He 
takes occasion, by the way, to expose some forgeries.) The first 
authentic copy of a newspaper isthe Bristol Post-boy. The extant 
copy is numbered “91,” and appeared August,1704. This seems 
to throw back the real date to 1702. The first volume is devoted 
to “ Bath books,” the second and third to books belonging to the 
remainder of the county. There is a very elaborate index, the 
whole of the three volumes reaching something not far off seven- 
teen hundred pages. We hope that Mr. Green will meet with 
due gratitude from Somersetenses, 





The “Unit Library.” (“Unit Library” Company.)—The 
purpose of this series of publications is “ to place ¢ the chief works 
of literature within the reach of every person.” The name of 
“ Unit” is explained by the fact that the basis of cost is made 
twenty-five pages for 3d. To this must be added 1d. for a paper, 
5d for a cloth, and 1s. 2d. for a leather, cover. Four speci- 
mens are before us as we write,—-Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Darwin's Origin of Species, aud 
Emerson’s English Traits. 'These would cost in paper covers 53d, 
4d., 11d., 5d., containing as they do nine, six, twenty, and eight 
units respectively. The first is bound in cloth and costs 93d., the 
second in leather and costs ls. 3 (We must explain that 
the 5d. and ls. 2d. include the 1d. for a paper cover, which is 
charged in all cases.) ‘The paper is unglazed and pleasant to the 
eye; the printing is good. The difficulty of copyright cannot, of 
course, be got over. Horace, for instance, appears in Francis’s 
translation. It would be better not to include the poet at all. 

Church Folk-Lore. By J. Edward Vaux. (Skeffington and Son. 
6s.)}—This “Record of Some Post-Retormation Usages in the 
English Church, now Mostly Obsolete,” 
edition “revised and greatly enlarged,” 
information. 
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Tolans: an Anthology of Friendship, 4to 
Kelly (F. F.), With Hoops of Steel, er 8vo...... 
Lake of Palms (The): a Story of Indian Dome 
Lie Circumspect (The), by “ Rita,” er 8vo 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Granstark, er 8vo....... 
Mackenzie (J.), The Study of mh Pulse, 8vo 
Marillier (H. C.), University 1 H. W , 36 
Murray (R. W. -)s "Hi: ire-Lip cant iis (C Sasdaat DM 
Nicholson (W.), Practical Smoke Prevention, cr 8vo (Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Oesterreischer (Bi aroness), Fragments of Memory and Fancy, cr 8vo 
Chapman & 
Paston (G.), Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century We 8r0 (Ric doors = 
Pensées from the Journal Intime of Henci-Frederic Amiel ..-(H. W. Bell) 30 
Price (D. H., ), The Power of the Past, er 8vo .... (Greening) 6/0 
Sab itini (1t.), The Lovers of Yvonne, cr 8vo.. } 
St. Barbe (R. x The Princess Inez: a Romance, er 8vo. 













> Life, 

















...(E. Stock) 60 








Sergeant (A.), The Marriage of Lydia, er $vo............ .(Hutchinsen) 6/0 
Slade (A. F.), Mary Meville, CF OVO. 11.0001: csccescesssaseccsscavess cores (ute hinsen) 60 
Sprigge (S. 8.), An Ladustrious Chevalier, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Thompson (Sir H.), The Motor Car. 12m0............csccccssecsssceccocsccos (Warne) 2/6 
Walker (C. E.), The Silver Gate, cr 8vo............. (Greening) 6/0 
Warden (F.), A Hole aud Cerner Marriag ...(Greening) 6/0 
Warden (F.), Something in the City, cr 8V0 .........sccccssssssssescececseceees (Long 60 


West (J. W.), Fulbeck: a Pastoral, cr Svo . 
Wheatley (H. B.), How to Make an Index, 12mo 
Wheler (D. L.), The Treasure of the Castle, 12mo. 


(H. W. Bell) 4/0 
..(E. Stock) 46 
...(Richards) 3/6 





W hite he J, The Eveshams, cr 8vo ........ & Blackett) 60 
Wi . J. P.), Dante and the Divine Come: ly, er 8v O .........(luane) net 3/6 
W wok iw .), The Fact s of the Moral Life, 8vo ......... ...(Sonmenschein) 7/6 














NOTICE. —The INDLX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. Gd. each. By posi, 1s. 9d. 


CRETONNES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messr:. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated @uring the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies, 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 
ARERTY and CO., Ltd., Rege nt Street, 


16) S LE R . 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















London, 









We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
(104 NEW OXFORD STREET, Ww. Co 
BONUS ‘YEAR, 1902. 
NATIONAL ae IN CLAIMS . Nearly £11,500,000 
UMULATED FUND .. Exceeds £5,700,000 
PROVIDENT | The Profitsare Di vided solely amon gst the Assured. 
Fog divided £5 »40),000. The next division will 
e i sat 20th Noveml% er, 1902, and all assurances 
INSTITUTION ss ected and then e sting will participate. 
y at-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL bini g it ife As surance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. vision for old age, 
| No. 48 Gracecnurca Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


| STRAINED VISION 


indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 


ime} EADACHES!? ? — Nervous Depression, should receive im- 


mediate and skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
terwards be remedied. For full par- 


iM PERFECT. | farkan as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
VISION ! 








by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F-.R.AS.F.R. M.S. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One yaa 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations sree of charge. 








greene 
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py sPECIAL ENTS WATCHES & CLOSKS | Spring Season Renovations. 
APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT CO's | H AM PT On Ss 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Tracie- 











ra 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C 


TO _ KING. it LUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on | Eutimate tree for 
PLCaAls | 
Pier E. DENT and CO, Lid, | RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
fe Peerage Area ysarenaaen, | RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS 





Be ete “MAL 


RENOVA NS — of FURNITURE. 
THE CEL 4, U LAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL | sidan sa aidan 


AERTEX CELLULAR ce AH AM P TON S Bott 

AERTEX CELLULAR “© SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 

AERTEX CELLULAR Sent free on tion. 

AERTEX CELLULAR | PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
SHIRTS, U NDEI uy WEAR, PY LIAS, LINGERIE 


We. Seon Symemtenneens sine | ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


hic atte hed to each ¢ 1ent. 
Tilustraled Price-List of J ' ray oy ( — ears men, U n, and ch i Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 3 33 NEW BOND ae Ra Estautisucp 1524, 
. * . 417 OXFORD STREET, 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWN DIRECTORS. 
a SLE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. | rht Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Ch 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








-shiiaenimcniasomiacscaiot —————— Char IL. I rl 
BALSAMIC F. Ca 20 » SUS. } Fr ja | 
H un. Kenelm P. Bouverie. } Edward H 


(MEDICAL) e ge Wile istn oe | Hon el Wal 
VINOLIA SOAP |°: Cn sh Rane Me | Beene 

FOR THE BATH. 8d. per Tablet. a a AUDITOR. 

ACCIDENTS e sdetinn eee oats 


FiRE INSURANCES Grant current r of Premium, aud 
OF ALL KINDS, | Leasehold and Capital R uP 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Dipht ! ) af =e * MADE Lh anal 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE pian, deco at eme ae 





j pd ise. 
? 5 2 ™ rT Of P ies Whole World ij t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.) oe ee ee pe as 
Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,450,000, y i aes ; 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. Lil ral Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
——— f | Pa sp otuse , Prop sal I'orms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
{ ment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, application to 








= ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
Mi LLER AND SONS, LT D., _.  . sothee IS, Genera nager 





















CT IN EVER 4 
SPECIALISTS EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIG GHTING " . pm ATUrCc Ts\aDrm ’ Tan nl 
opened: v5 ay (T, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
ostrie Fitting ' ds, shadin reprouu tio f the be Per i Ne) -_ 
ceca A TAG I ACC OTNANS SEES The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1902. 
{ Lamps, Brack , Chandeliers, Ce Phe lar pest ection | Students can reside in th eC yllege within t Hospital walls, subject to the 
1 . Antique ental Jars mounted as Lamps } : ’ 
pnon Ca und Lamp, invented hy MILLER md SONS, wn 7. ships and Prizes of the 
M higi recominended for those who read it 8 De} 
ies me uf - the Mavniticent Art Metal productions of Barbed ne of P. i e Rowiaie. iekcas 
Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on applicatwa. Eslii ee. Hig ninations. 
‘ ity 
178- 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—ROYLE ST., W. A ae letter, to the WARDEN 
» B.C. 


iMPCRTANT TO ANNUITANTS. ae 
TRUSS SOCIETY. 


ie 

Cc 
“ 
eS 
© 


™ ROYAL EXCHANGE 
consogta ASSURANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1807. 


RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
KINGDOM, 





: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
GRANTS ?.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 



































SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS f both sexes and all ages, and 
lation, however Vv > cause 
WHEN HEALTH 1S IMPAIRED. | > 
pigs aan? Boag I i y 
Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 2.0) eee ee ee eee JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
oa bury E.C. 
= 7” a Alec of »{ Tr y SV ’ 
eit ( W Litt On , oF Pe ee a deky | 4 — a $ hes ‘ e “Albion D 
SCHWE ——— = | Sir ARTHUR ARNOLD in 
iTZE | 
Oo COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
COCOA TINA 6 r 
Li i = 3 
t-fr n ay SECRi AnY POSTAL MISS ic 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. THEISTIC CHURCH, Sws Street, Piccadilly, W e SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7 _ 
The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 7 I OIRA HOUSE L ADiE WW Ss CHOOL, 
h, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent | UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUENE. 
article,” Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
eae a hee ==, The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
x* i ANT sc H OOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA Boarder 
a BRO MN ) \ \ ; bend ta | = ee a eee 
t ‘sad Be COM can RECOMMEND Tosa M s, Ke, | i’. ENSBOURNE SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. MAR- 
CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS ! ( , WA X RETS, MIDDLESEX.—P pals, Miss LYSTER, M.A 3 
; Ek, H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. T: ( ize. CHANGE OF A tESS. 
Ce RAT ‘E WANTED. PRIEST, must have a good voice | Din the vacation School \ moved t OE = IRANGE, 
tor large Church. Views, Broad Church. Stipend, £17v,—Address, | Ubi +s *TON, rae ea . Seas oe ee ee ee re die 
RiLCTOE , Cottingham, near Huil par = 
Ss IC [E1 'Y LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING | yPSOM COLLEGE FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOL AR- 
ESTS. Comfortable. Family life. Moderate terms.—LEYMARIE, H 4 SHIPS \ ir O} x ition JULY lst. NEXT 


So a’ Estrees, Paris. LERM BEG INS M TAY lst.— Apply, BURSAL. 
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EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 9th and 10th. 
School House, £65 per annum, Several vacancies in September. 
Junior House, £55 per annum. One vacancy for next term. 
For ‘particulars, apply 3 Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 
12th and 138th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 
Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical cuiture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors, 





T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. “LEONARDS. ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fe Fees from 80 guineas. —Apply to to HEAD-MISTRESS. 








DVI CE as” as to CHOICE of ~ SCHOOLS.— —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the se lection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A dt iteme nt of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mana use’ x, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A. »22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





myo INV. ALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
narticulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


M® A. REYNOLDS, M.A., Oxford, late Classical Master 
i at Merchant Tay lors’, assisted by Mr. R. HARGREAVES, M.A., late 
Fellow St. John’s College, Cambridge, PREPARES for University and Public 
Examinations; also for Public School Scholarships aud Entrance. A class will 
be conducted for Theological Students.—Address, CHARTERHOUSE, E.C. 
UITION IN FRANCE .—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Hi: af references in Engl ind.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France ; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 2 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


@OTAL BISGBZRABRYe PURS 


The ANNIV owe aarp DINN] R of the Royal Literary Fund will take place 
on FR IDAY, May 21 =e the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precis 
‘The y is Scou NT GOSCHEN in the Chair. 
Dinner tickets one guinea each, to be obtained from the Secretar 
7 # Adelphi Terr uce, WwW Bi A. LLEW ELYN KOBERTS. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON: 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, and ART GALLERIES. 
APPOINTMENT of CHIEF LIBRARIAN, ce. 

The COUNCIL of the COUNTY BOROUGH of BRIGHTON INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of CHIEF LIBRARIAN, whose 
duties will also include the superintendence of the Corporation Museums 
and Art Galleries; age between "30 and 45. Commencing Salary, £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence on the Ist July, 1902. Particulars of the 
qualifications required, the duties to be performed, and the conditions upon 
which the appointment will be made, together with printed forms of application, 
imay be obtained at my Oifice at the Town Hall, Brighton. 

Applications made on the forms supplied, accompanied with copies of 
testimonials, must reach me at my Oflice before 12 o’clock ou Saturday, 
Srd May, 1902. 

Town Hall, Brighton, F. J. TILLSTONE, 

9th April, 1902. Town Clerk, 







































(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
dias MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(CLosE To Oxrorp Circus, W.) 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1902, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, May Ist. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any Exami- 
nations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kiugdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :—Midwifery, Pathology, 
Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine und Public Health, Anatomy, 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, 
Therapeutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations, Practical 
Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
ships (value £100 “and £60) awi irded at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. The Broderip & ships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize, 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Pr e, aud Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of 
Aberdeen) every third year. 

Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 
fee. 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
1.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., and L.S.A., is 185 guineas; or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, "and 35 guineas. 

The University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instrue- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalment 155 guineas. For members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and otber Students who have 
completed their Anatomical and Physiological studies, the Fee for admission 
us General Students is 70 guineas. or by instalments 75 guineas. Students 
from the Universities of Oxiord and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to 
compete for the Uni versity Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement 

of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Studeuts, 54 guineas. 

"he Residential College contains accommodi cag tor thirty Students. 

For Prospectus and turther particulars, apply 

J. MU BRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S, » Dean. 


wT. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medieal Schools of ‘the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, icouecanti ate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Students entered in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science 
Sch olarships of £150 and £60 awarded in October. 

All appointments are open to students without extra payment. 

Tutorial classes are held prior to the Second and Final Exuninations of the 
Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 

‘A Register of approved L odgings and of Private Families receiving Boarders 
is kept in Secretary’s Office. 

Excellent Day Club ac commodati on is provided in the School Building and 
an Athletic ground at Chiswick. 

Pe LE all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr, G, BEND 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean, 



























ee 


FRANCIS MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR girigs. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.w, 
Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, DSc., F.C P, 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, May Ist, 1902, 
The Entrance Examination will be held on Wednes day, April 30th, 1992 





Term fee, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 
Scholar ips are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ 


ompani : 
value of nearly £300 per annum, ames to the 
There are three boarding-houses, sanctioned by the Governors, 


with fe 
ranging from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. ith fea 


AMDEN SCHOOL, Prince oF Wates’ Roap, N. VW. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, April 24th, 1902, 

The Entrance Examination wil! be held on Thursd: ay, April 24th, 1992 
Term fee, £2 1s. or £3 Us. 4d., according to age. nae 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ aud Clothworkers’ ani 
the value of nearly £300 per annum. ers’ Companies to 

For Forms of Application and particulars apply to the 
at the School addresses, sania SECRETARIES 


o kb © £ F BoA Y, 


. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DA DAUGH" TERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Soarders only. Excellent references.—Prospectus on Li 
Misses BRIGGS, Coed Pella, Colws yn | Bay. ‘ saenene: othe 


CHURCH EDU CATION CORPORATION, Limitep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PA PARKSTONE, DORSET~ 
kK) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staf, 
A limited nmuber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


Qt. MONICA'S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 





















Amid beautiful scenery, wi ith beaciog climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. P rosp ectus On application. 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff. 


{ EUs TE D- S C H OO L,. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
Yor pi acticulars, ®p ply Rev. HEAD-M ASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ALLIWICK MAN OR, NEW SOUTHGATE} —High- 

class BOARDING SC HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 

Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staif. London protessors. Resi- 

dent matron (trained nur: Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, ke — 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 















TIVERSITY O F DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 

LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 

Boarding House licensed by the Council. 

House-Mistress: Miss MARGULRITE HAIG-BROWN, 

39 Lee Park, Blackheath, 8.E, 


gi SCHOOL, HERTS, 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
HE PRIORY, } NESTON, CHESHIRE. —Head- Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its Own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &e. Delicate girls 
receive every attention. Special facilities for music, lan; guages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. Highest references. —~Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


wT. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistresg, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxtord and Cambridg e Joint Board. Staif resident, University graduates. 


































y HE co ££ & & @ 8. 
RAMSGATE 


Founded 1809. Junior aad Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 
Rannsgate. 


_—". LODGE, & sOUTHBOU RNE (near Bourne- 
mouth) HANTS. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-field of five acres. Special 
terms are otfered for sons of officers and clergymen.—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cautab.), Head-Master. 


IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS will RE- OPEN in New Premises on Amersham 
Hill on May 7th.—For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. Mi. 

















PICKARD (Class, Trip.), New"-ham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 








See 
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AGRICULTURAL 
R oY AL CIRENCESTER. 
Patron —-H.M. KING EDWARD VII. lect . 
onts, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Land-owners. Land-age is sama 
His Grace The DU KE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
rs M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
ud late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
"Yor Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 
| YNSOME AGRICULTUR ALSTATION.—C:z ARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
with every modern improvement ; Mode! Dairy Experimental Feeding 
bat Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, ieul 
pou tl alysis. and Research, and Practical A griculture, &e. Splendi: d 
bese + country. Terms moderate.— Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-S: ands. 


COLLEGE, 


The Rev. JOH? 











TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR @IRLS. 
W (Church of England Publie Schoois.) 
Lapy WARDEN : Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
NE'S, Abbois Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
0 oe ee sford. Final Honours, Class I, ‘Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
House. £45 a year. ! 
a » MARY | S, Abbots Bromley,—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
g yea 
T. eWINIFREDS, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIS, late 


ae. ssical Sch 10k od Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical ‘lripos, Class L. 


Cla 
Ls5 ay 
(4) QUEEN MARG ARET’S Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. ‘Terins, 60 guineas a vear. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN 
St. . Mary's College, Padding ytou, Ww. 











{ \ MARY’ Ss COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
s, Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for ‘Teachers, Visitor--The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton, Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Heud-Mistress— Miss B. 
WARD, BSe. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINC IPAL, 


\ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
) FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 





Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, | 


cycling, hockey, &c. a 

\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Ceutral Registry ior Teachers, 

“5 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

‘DREPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. acs toma tuition. Bracing situation. Larg’ 











grou. nds, gymnasium, ae. 
referees and of pareuts of cake from R, F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House» 
Bexley, Ker it. 
nH E “ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF W ALES. 










Public ol Life and Education, with —— al Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for ~~ t year include: 15th Assist ant Cle arkship, R ; 
Tth Ass stant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th cathe ‘Britannia’ (both tirst trials) ; 
2 Adm is to Sandhurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with ! prize s 


eal Moderations, Oxford, &. NEXT TERM, MAY 2 
ASTER, or SE CRET ARY, 32 Si Sackville Stre et, W 


gud Cla 
Apply to 0 Rev. th the HEAD-} 


Rory NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 


Special Individual Tuition n for | H. ~ ‘BRITANNTA,’ 

Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. rge grounds close té 
For Pros pectus, &e., apply H. W. WHITE, 'B. A Lond., Head- Mast 
Nir M ARG ARET'S SC HOOL FOR G IRLS COMPANY, 

LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
Ser. BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. La i 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds, Moderate terms. Prospex 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-} 
Bedford Grammar Schoo! ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M. G., H.C.s.I. ; Miss Welsh, Mistress« of Girton Colleze, &e. 





















\ INTERSDORP, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1807. Pr rincipals _ The e 
Misses SIMON, Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public E xamini itions; spe 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advance ad mus 
students; hockey field on se afrout ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Pr: spectus. apply to the PRI? NCL 
PaLs. The SU MMER TERM com MENC ES MAY Sth. 

IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCL ES, 
“ SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. und Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
kiew Premises. Thorough education,, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References aud prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 












ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 


Sr KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARA TORY TO ST. L L EONARDS SCHOOL. 
or girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 


_Prosp ectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
D°vER cOLLE GE 


Prospectus on application to the Head- Master, 
Rev. Ww. = COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House- Ms ister, Up pin gham, under Baw: ard Thri 


(ROMER: Ss. L AURENCE E SCHOOL.—Principal : Miss 
G. C. POLLARD, late Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. ind Med. 











or 





Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Bathing, cyclins, ¢ 
games. Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnbam Co 
Cambridge. 








ae COLONIAL COLLEGEB, 








; from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list uo! | 





| 
oe 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 


or elsewhere, 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, §& Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY 17th. 


deat HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF ) (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHE aud Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A., H. @ 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A.., Ww. tippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, R.C. M., 
A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L. » G. Pradeau (Paris Couservatoire), B, Stoeving (Leipsie), 
Yerrick Williams, &e. Large resident Statf of hishly-qualitied English and 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, ridmg, swimming, bicycling. 
Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. 
Pr ospectus on app! lie ation, 











N Iss MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 

her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena Coilege, intends 
to OPEN in MAY Si. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils only) at Southbourne-ou-Sea, Hants, 

Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 
Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There ure three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-field. 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

The Kosident Stati will include a Medical Gymnustie Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 

Rev. Alex. Koberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor ot Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 


errs LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVEKY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.L.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hovkey tield, cricket, &.— 
Prospectus on application, 











\HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
aud 29th. ELEVEN OPEN 35¢ HOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £55 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sous of old Cheltonians only; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS contined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Otficers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates inust be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st.— 
Ap »ply to. the BURS AR, the College, ¢ helt enham. 
{ORRAN, WATEFOR D, HER TS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Play r-fields, Large Statl of Resident Mistresses, 
tlead-Mistress, Miss E . JOUR DAN, Lady Mars aret Hall, Oxford; House 
38 ; PHILL — Newnham College, Cambridge. *PARIS 
VARD RASPAIL (vear the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References 3. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Mane hes ter, Miss Alice W oods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
wo rth, an 1 ot hers. 


poue 


























+ Bes 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SC H 0OUL, 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23rd. 
Particule “rs on application to the HEAD- M ASTER, 


RC HDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
eS : a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; larg re visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEB 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
-L PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position recei ived. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing giris. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio. —The X¥ STRUGNE SLL, The He ilsteads, . East Sheen, S.W. 



























S. F RIDES WIDE’S SCHOOL for GiRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. Gymnasium, 
cycling, riding. Experienced te aching stati. Resideut trained physical mistress, 
Deli ci ate § girls receive every atteutiou.—Prospectus | from P RI NCIPALS. 











NHE GLEBE HOUSE, HU NST: ANTON- lg ng 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schvols and the Roy 
ludividual Tuition. Conversational French 1 German. Premise 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, dc. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—He ad- Mas uster, Mr. H. Ui ambri dge Bar! ber, M.A., Uxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, TR 



















C ANTERBU RY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. Fagus ay SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 








CLASSICS, MATHS., a1 ARMY and NAVY vag ects. Special Classes 
for —— NAVY, 7INEERD NG, &e., with x ra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Exceilent health record. JU NIUR SC HOOL (8-13). —Head- 
M: aster, "Rev. AL re GAL P IN, M.A. 








Mes ; A. TRUMAN (who has had : a “large e experience of . 
1 Educational 


j a INTRODUC ES, free of charge, to Schools 
id Parents, well-reco ler AILY and RESIDENT GUVERNESSES 
ind ASSISTAN'T-MiSTR USSES. » rompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and ications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
‘A JUNIOR HOUSE will be opened Next Term, at which the inclusive fees 


will be 45 guineas per annum. 
D. E. NORTON, , M. A., Head-Master. 














(LIFTON HIGH “SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
resident of the Couucil—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Hear tress—Miss BURNS 
y—Miss DINGWALL. 
CECH JAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
tress— Mi ss WEDDE RBURN ° 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May Sth. 








Boarding Hous 
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ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £50 a 
year for two years will be offered for competition at au Examination to be held 
on JUNE 24th and 25th, 1902. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and to read 

for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the University of London. —Entrance Forms 
and full Be irticulars may be obt ined from the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE. 
QAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD i SOUTHWOLD. -- 
b The Council beg to anno 1at the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the ti 
and four Boarding “Ho uses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-} Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8S. R. Gardiner), and : arge staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C M.G., * the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For informetion, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 


















PupaBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited) 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 








Head-Mistress.... .Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, C auabridge ; “Medixyal and Modern Languages Tripos). 





Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily fron 

A BOARDING HOUSE (‘Thorne Hill, Aug 
nec tic on ea he i hool. 





1 Moseley and Handsworth 
custus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 





obti _ on 


in b Secretary. 
NEXT TERA ‘COMMENCES 4 P. 


£7 


., ‘GILBE RT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
_ 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


qk ANC K, CHATEAUROUX “(IN YDR E).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT f or Gr aon Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
i, ARS and Mile. J." MEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. La yunds. Physical training. Exceptional adva 
for Study of Languas id Music. E ng lis sh refs. —Prospectus, Mules. HEISS 


CH ALET CAUD 2 COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special fac or Music, 
Sketching, Aestgr ss € es for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
‘land.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ATION for 
Miss coc HRAN and Mademoiselle 
RECEIVE a fer GIRL S to study k ges, music, and 
continue their es lish educat st masters. Le 
For Prospectus and Address, Ww to . COCHRAN, 
Aberdeen. Miss C ochri im will be in Loudon in Mi uy. 
RESDEN —HOME SCHOOL 
PLES. Languages a special feature. 
&ce.—Apply for partic 


















GENTLEMEN’S 
SASSISSOU will 
rt in Paris, and to 













1D) ey 152 Union Street, 








on E NGL ISH PRINCT- 
Limited Juuuber, Music, Art, 
Lindeugasse 2, 











ulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, 
Dresden, or to B. J. BEEVOR, M.A. » 22 Cra wen Street, Stra snd, 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy divcelion: —M ile s. DENYS 
RECEIVESaFE W DAU GHTE RS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 

ch, German, Ital 
‘erm commeuces W 
2Rue Li iuters 


, Music, Draw- 
h entrance of 
Aven ue Louise. 


IGE 1, ST. HELIE R Ss, JET RSE y. 
y Ho onour Degree, &e. French the official 
ite. Large modern school buildings, 
xd hockey and te nnis € lubs.—-For Lil us. 
s ROBE RIS. 






family hfe. F 


‘ees, £80 pe 


EDUCATION, Comfortz 
ing, Painting, Dancing, & 
Pupil; Per onal Refs. Prospectus onapplic 

“-ERSEY LADIES "COLL 
e Prepar _— London Univer 
language of the und. Beautiful ¢ 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, Y 
tr ated Prospectus and E3 xaminers’ Reports, apply Prine icipa 1, Mis 


TALIZABETH GUERNSEY. 
SCHOLA RSH S are VACANT. 


Several ENTRANCE $ 



















COLLEG E, 
Boarders only, 


Apply, Rev. the PRINC IPAL, 


- GAL . LA 


ADEVEZE, Protestant pasteur at Mer, 








AY Loir-et-Cher, France, near the Loire and its chateaux, RECEIVES a 
few ENGLISH GE NTLEMEN in] is tamily for education in French, Every 
comfort ; large garden. Hivhest references given and required, 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head- Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly RI JORGANISE D the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound andliberal education withthe life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached hous e, tennis, hockey, &. U niversity Examini ition & Tnspee tion, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, ‘ELS’ ‘REE, HERTS.— An 

ae Exainination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 192, 

for TEN OF SCHOLAR SHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Nat 

Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of 
= tenable for three years.—Further particwars may be obtuined from Key, 
. COOKE, M. Ay Head-Ma ter. 


ml REN T 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (v » £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD. MASTER, Trent Colles e, 
Derbyshire. 


Me” a C 


NEXT TERM 
JEGINS on MAY 2nd. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR. 


R ADLEY er ILLEGE.- TE N 
EXHIBITIONS, varying fr 

for COMPE TITION in JULY. 

offered, in the t 
the WARDEN, Ra aie oy 


ADAME AUBERT’S ENGLISH and 
/ GOVERNESS and SCHOC t AGENCY, £ 
Daily, Resident, Visiti ‘ ERNESSES, 1: 

Repetitrices, Chaperoi ayy: Bae i is, duce 

Prospectuses of Schools prat.s on receiving 2 











C O L L ED G E . 


OLLEG E 


RSHIPS. and 
will be OFFERED 
» Exhibition will be 


Apply to 


SCHOLA 
) in value, 
vad o1 


r the Army cla 











FOREIGN 
vent Street, W. 
ind Teachers, 
1 Abrowd, 


i 1830, 







ngs. These consist of a Schoo! House | 


. 


as 


YT. MARYS HOSPITAL MED ee 
S PADDINGTON, W. ICAL SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1902. Six Ent 
Scholarships value £145 to £52 10s., for which Students joining in pe 
eligibie, will be open for competition on September 23rd and 24th, aa od 
Hospital and 3 Medical School, close to Paddington Station (G.W.R.) may re 
inspected on Mondays and Thursd: vys 3 to 4 p. im.—Calendar, i a 
tie ulars, on ap »plication to the DEAN ; with full "par. 


— COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TE ACHERS, 
A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £25, is offered by the Council in conjune. 





WOMEN 


| tion with the REID TRUSTEES, to a TEACHER entering the Training 











Department, who has a Science Degree or its equivalent, has exp 

teaching, and will specially devote herself to the teaching of of Peng Veieiaticies 
jipntiontinne to be sent in by April 14th at latest. TERM BEGINS S APRIL 
~ ull information can be obtained from the Head of the Training Dep; 

Miss H, ROBERTSON, ils 


| i ateliad ERSITY 


GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambr' idge. 
SUMMER TERM COMME NCES MONDAY, April 28th. The School is 
organised as a first-grade modern and clas: sical School, with Higher Com. 
mercial, Science. and Engincering De urtments. : 
Examinations for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17th and 
18th. 
For Prospectus, apply to 


“COLLEGE SCHOOL, 









T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary, 


SURREY, 





priors FIELD, GOD ALMING, 





Mrs. LEONARD HUXLEY, haan Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
hes OPENED a SCHOOL for GIRLS at the above address. Prior's Field 
is an attractive modern house, 2 miles from Godalming, on high ground, 
There is a garden of # ucres, and 14 acres of playing field und copse. The soil 
eensand. The usual sehool subjects will be taught by a competent staff 
10ng Whom is a resident French mistress), assisted by visiting teachers, 
Special pains will be bestowed on the teaching of English Literature and 
Composition. Drawing, with some other form of m anual training such ag 
Modeling or Woodearving, and Class- -singing are regarded as essential ; parts 
of the school course. A lk udy gardener is kept; part of the grounds will be set 
apart as girls’ gardens, and gardening tastes will be encouraged. Fees from 
£103 a year. 

For further particulars and Prospectus apply to Mrs. LEONARD HUXLEY. 

vy he NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY Is st. 


OUNT — HAMPSTE AD. —HOME SCHOOL 
Bl for GIRLS.— The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
May 8th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, and others.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES., 


.. COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, and 
pf Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1902, Ten or more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from to £100 u year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intend xd tor the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con- 
ditions frol n HEAD-MASTER or SECR ETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol a1. 
MiLt Hot i SCHOOL, 
- 
e next ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on JULY 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£10 to £30 per annum may be awarded. Eutries close July 10th, 

Full particulars on application : 
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The BURSAR, Mill | Hall Si hool, N.W. 


s CHU DLE 


mibrids 


tIGH 


isted by a 





U EHENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Mis 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos C 
Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visi sors. First- 
class education on modern lines; pre paration for the Universities. Excellent 
] remise son the sea-front ; lars ge playing- tield, riding, cyc ling, % tennis, hoe ckey, &e, 
\ 7 ESTMIN ISTER SCHOOL. — ‘An EXAM [NATION 
will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 
five Residential Scholarships, three n0n- Residential Scholarships, and two 
Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 









PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
ne HPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
RLS’ SCHOOLS. 
N NAV Y AND ARMY TUTORS. 
TUTORS PREPARING FOR UNIVERSITIES, Xe. 
TUTORS RECEIVING BACKWARD OR DELICATE BOYS. 
SCHOOLS SPECIALLY PREPARING FOR MEDICAL, 
ENGINEERING, and other PROFESSIONS. 


LONDON and SUBURBS, SEASIDE, COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
Pose NTS and GUARDIANS seeking Schools or Tutors 


aud sending Detailed Statements of their requirements, will receive a 
selection of Prospectuses of highly recommended Schools by return of post, free 
of charge.—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon St., Leudon, E.C, 
N RS.SWYNFEN WHITE, 68 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Bi Park, W., highly RECOMMENDS HURSLEY HOUSE, SOUTHS 
as a HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough modern education. a ! 
attention paid to he uth and | phys sic al training. ' TERM B EGINS MAY 














rNHE READING ROOM in connection with THE 
_ ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 149 Edgware 
Road, Hyde Park, CAN BE HIRED atter 6.30 every evening for Meetings of 


Societies, Le ectures, &e. 


V ALVERN COLLEGE. 
NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; 


-SCHOLARSHIP WXAMI- 
; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 


tions of £12 per annum muy be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obt ain 
cholars ship. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRE TARY. 


SJTAMMERING. —MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
h SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of a: entirely new method 
treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 
Stummering,” post-free, 1s. 1d. —Addre ss, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldingtou Road, Bedford, 
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THE CORONATION. 


R LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 

_ THE CORONATION PRO 
1 Oe THE ergs ROAD POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

ard, and premises in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Street, 


t, Paul’s Churehy: . lilly. &e 


Viceadilly, 





ESSIONS.—Dr. Lunn has secured the follow- 











as 

EW.—Dr. Iunn will send the following vessels: 
THE ra qeaan t ' s (all Seetie laaiants, the a ANCOl VI 
the ARG 7 : ; a 





ay L DORADO,’ ss. * I] 





perths booke \), boo 





Log QUEEN od), ORIA’ (all open for 
iL 


& yardens, 


* USTRATED ae post-free irom SE CRETARY, 


London, N 











to NAPLES, SICILY. MA LTA, 


TANGIE R, GIBRALTAR, und LIsBO} YT on th 
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FROM CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE NAVY. 


NAVAL EFFICIENCY: 
THE WAR-READINESS OF THE FLEET. 
By ARCHIBALD S. HURD, 
Author of “ The British Fleet,”’ ‘‘ How the Navy is Run,” &e. 


With Map and Diagrams, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Ready next week. 
«The public are anxious as to the efficiency and preparation for war of the 
fleet....... The anxiety is justified, as they know that want of preparation, if the 
fleet be called upon for action, must result in the loss of the Hmpire.” 
—Lorp CuHarLes Beresrorp in the Times, April 9th, 1902. 


A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. 


ss 
THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. 
By WILKINSON SHERREN, 
Seven Full-page Illustrations, large crown Svo, 6s. 

‘Lhe well-known novels have been approached through a character study of 
tne Wessex people. Vignettes of several Wessex towns, their corporate 
history, and a summary of the fictitious incidents which link them to Mr. 
Hardy’s novels, precede a synopsis of the novels themselves, a history of 
x, a glossary of the dialect, and a bibliography of Mr. Hardy’s work. 





By CANON MacCOLL. 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, 
AND GERMANY. 


By MALCOLM MacCOLL, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. 
Demy 8vo, ls. 

“We welcome the appearance of Canon MacColl’s able and teinperate pam- 
vhlet. In less than fiity pages he bas contrived to give us a sketch, historical 
and political, of the policy and intentions of Germany and Russia, and to 
indicate their bearing on the position of this country in such a manner as to 
varty instruction, and even conviction, to those who have previously given but 
little attention to the subject.”—Spectator, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION, 
Cloth, 2s, 6d, net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, With 40 Illustrations 
1 


iy * Phiz.” 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 
llustrations by Cattermole and ‘ Phiz.” 
Forming Vols. 13 and 14, 

The series will be complete by June next, and comprise 17 volumes. The 
edition will be one of the most complete published, containing all the extra 
stories, sketches, and illustrations which appear in the ‘‘Gadshill’”’ and 
* Authentic” Editions, 


CIIAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 
PENMARK : Past and Present. By Marcarer 
‘nomas, Author of “ A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” ‘‘ Two Years 
in Palestine and Syria.” 13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. By Mrs. J. A. 
Cnawrorp. Crown 8vo, price 6s. Je. 
THE RUN OF THE SEASON. Written and 
lilustrated by Fixcu Mason. Oblong 4to, price 6s. net. 
THE PASSION FOR GOLD. By J. Byers 
_ MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. By 
Danik May. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 
THOROUGHBRED. By Francis Dopswortu. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
‘A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, knowledgable hand.” 
—Irish Times. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM,” 
A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By 
HERBERT Compron. New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By -Dr. HELEN 
BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”—Daily Express. 


THE GORONATION SERIES. 

No. 1—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Thin-Paper Edition, Pocket size (6} by 43), limp leather, 
gilt, 2s. net; cloth, gilt, 1s. Gd. 

No. 2.-PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By 


JaNE AUSTEN. 


No. 3.—LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By 











Lorp Lytton. [Shortly. 
A, TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
imn 


‘“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on fated Feeding FREE. ¢ 
Allea & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londor, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BoOoxs 


LIBRARY EDITION Ready on Tuesday, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
By J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. Liti.D., Hon. LL.D. ' 


Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek in th 


Dublin. With Maps and Plans, In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, € University of 





ta 
1902 ISSUE NOW READY, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
for the Year 1902. World, 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Revised Officially, 
With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ON A METHOD OF PREDICTING py 
GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION OCCULTATIONS OF STARS By 
THE MOON AND SOLAR ECLIPSES for any given place, tovether 
with more Rigorous Methods of Reduction for the Accurate Calculation 
of Longitude. By F.C. Penrose, M.A., F.BS., F.R.AS. 4to, 125 x 


CHRIST THE iNDWELLER: an Attempt to 
Trace the Practical Bearing of the Doctrine of the Inward Christ 
Common Life. By Joun Tuomas Jaco, Vicar of Tor, Torquay, Geta 
Svo, Ss. 


OUTLINES OF METAPHYSICS. By Pn 

Joun S. Mackenziz, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ‘ 
PILOT.—*‘ A useful introduction to a great subject, and students whc 

their ideas in ‘confusion should be apes inane ee it.” ene ae 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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THREE BOOKS TO READ—EACH SIX SHILLINGS, 
THE KING’S SCEPTRE. 


A Romance by WALTER E. GROGAN, 
“Tt is a clever story, cleverly told.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S New Srory. 
THE WESTCOTES. 
TuirD Lance Impression Now Reany, 


“Has a theme which could only be decently handled by, say, one writer in a 
thousand. Mr, Quilier-Couch is that one.”—Bookman. 


THE EYES OF LIGHT. _ say arruve moors, 


“ A singularly bright and sparkling story.’’—Candid Friend, 








Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 


Of Special Interest to all Visiting Shakespeare’s Country. 


The GUNPOWDER PLOT & LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER, 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jun. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 
Price 10s. 6d, net. 

The LAW TIMES for March 29th, 1902, says :—‘‘ Well worthy of credence 
The evidence is mainly of the circumstantial Kind, but it will be tound to stand 
the test of analysis, and it is as close to proof as evidence of this description 
Painstaking and thorough...... a book which repays attention.” 





can be...... 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
{AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 











London: Published by the Stationers’ ComPayy, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Classified orks by Standard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 4 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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IF you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.; by post, 6:d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King- 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. (|OUR ROADS. 


Mr. C. J. Cornisu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 
| roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 


and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading | ; d 
an article that cannot fail to interest all who live in or care for the written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
} of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 


country. | ly é Jee Pd P Reig 2 
alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 
DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS discussed in detail with expert knowledge. 
e 


A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will MOTOR CARS. 


be presented week by week, together with notes on and histories of | All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will | with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
form a complete Animals’ ‘* Who’s Who.” owners and users than from that of students of mechanics. 
| 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. |RIFLE CLUBS. 

Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement. In the 
within the Trustee Investments Acts. This will enable trustees of the issue of April 12th appears an account, illustrated by photographs, 
usual family settlements to see at a glance the stocks and shares | of a village rifle range ina chalk pit, which should be studied by those 
suitable for their purposes. who desire to utilise chalk or sand pits or quarries as rifle ranges, 


In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will co well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


a —_—- —————————————— 


TERMS OF SU8SCRIPTION—<Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 288, ; Six Months, 14s. ; 
Three Menths, 7s. 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Whipstocks,” London. 
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SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 2 vols. large post S8vo, 18s. net. 
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2 vols, small 4to, £1 1s. net each 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


By 


RUBAIY VAT O OF OMAR KHAYY 


Rende rato a gg 1 \ WARD FirzGeraLtp. Decora 
Illustrated by R. A i 
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‘MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


| Author of 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
The Overland to China,” Vith 3 Maps “i geo 
Photogr rol 
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Biographical | 
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popular history of the famous building.” 
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MAIN CURRENTS OF XIXth CENTURY an 


By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. Vol. IL, 9s. ne 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of t > Phys ical Environment of th 
Nations, Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s, the § , OF Separate 
volumes, 75 Gd. yy iicieg 
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VOLUME II. 
THE NEARER 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, 
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tudy of mankind. Nothing at all e¢ to it ¢ I 
language. While professed geog and travellers ; 
this book upon their shelves as : rf « 

i liberal education most agreea required 
if lc ubtedly be regar 18 





rer East and it 
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. THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
A MA N's a ORD. t Sito b Dr. HEI M oT r. Tho New 
MEDI ZAN NATIONS. 
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And other Love 
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irom 


KAMA, 


India. 


Lyri ies 














Ss ted and Arranged by LAUREN( Ot { s. net, 
TheA Mr. Hope br his t . 
various rhy tel. i melod Hei r ied 

EMS. \RTHUR SYMONS, 
The « riptive i nation in 
h plac be ranks of 
A NEW ) CAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN 1} NDERLAND. 
| AROLINE LEWIS i : Cloth, 2s. 64, 
( oW Y 10 € m iper. 
: 'S OPINIONS. 
i th, 3s. atl pression, 
( ‘ 18 t Fame—Mr, Car. 
( College il 1A 
FICTION. 
A CE ‘pint hnta OF FRENCH ROMANCE, 
volur ne. . Od. € le 
V—THE LADY OF HE CA A.M ELLIAS 
> ALEXA ) TA ] ny 1 j Ry 
Tr} ( fi i rs 
on t , it pr ) p his v ‘kmansbip in its 
VI. THE ROM: NCEC iF A. POOR YOUNG 
AN. By O LUT. With xdu Mr. Henry 
aucun’ & Gas yured Plates 1 § 1 Gi n, a ogravure, and 
Px 
SIK-SHI! LLING NOVELS. 
SCA RLET ‘At N iD if YSSOP. 





Th ( 
A 
i ry ILL 
i M I : , y } , and 
“HE STORY OF EDEN. 
By : : 

The rl . There are passages of 
thought which ld l ‘ vhich interest. <A light wit 
bean r ake 

BY BRE SAD ALONE. 
Bs . FRIEDMA 
SONS OF “THE ES s WORD. 
By MARGARE| “i JODS Second Impression. 
he Times. Pla he the front rank of Hving novelists. Everyone 
hould read ‘ ot S 


1 T 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford S 
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past AND WEST.—A Monthly 


. ished in Bombay and Edited 
Revi RAMA “M. MALABARI, = Annual 
oy scription, 15s., post-free, Single copy, 
x 3d. ; post-free, 1s. 6d. 

TO ADVERTISERS, 


AST AND WEST has the largest 
E Monthly Magazine in India, and will 
he found a most valuable medium for reaching 
- ‘educated classes, both Civil and Military, 
ether Native or European, Per Page, 2Is.; 

if page, 128. Prospectus post-free from J. 
Ha SPRIGGS, 21 Paternoster Square. E.C., to 
whom Subscriptions and Advertisements should 


be sent. 


sale of any 


ns 
T AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen — with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen. ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe Leapexuau. 
I Lrp. cannot be responsible for the logs of 
Ss. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


PRESS 






STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


MEDOC. 
Per Doz 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 37,77 Pa"". 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
3 with trom the constantly 












ri r mers 
us in London ani the 
wvinces, gives us additional con- 





ience in submitting it to those 
like pure bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 

Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
a dozen and upwards. 








Bo 






Ww 


regret the increased duiy compels advance of 
6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 3S7 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGr, T 










> and Ik, per iit 


‘ I V line 
wuining on an average tie 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, inch 
sroad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inc} 
$s two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Wee k,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms net: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE EDINBURGH FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A LIMITED EDITION in Forty Parts, Edited by 
W. E. HENLEY. 640 Copies only for Europe. 


The object of the publisher is to produce the works of 
Shakespeare in a form as dignified and beautiful as paper 
and print can make it. The object of the editor is to 
produce, as he says, ‘‘pre-eminently the Shakespeare 
of all them that love, not to dispute about readings but, 
to read.” He will keep as close to the First Folio as he 
can, and will trust to common-sense and a becoming 
reverence for his author for the rest. There will be no 
mass of commentary to mar the simplicity of the general 
design. Such notes as are given will be mainly glossarial, 
and set forth unobtrusively at the foot of the page. The 
printing is the special effort of Messrs. T. & A. Constable, 
of Edinburgh, and the book will take permanent rank as 
one of the classie examples of modern typography. After 
the 640 sets for sale in this country are printed the type 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. | THE OUTLOOK says: 





g postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- | 
United King- yeany. ¢ I. 
£1 8 4 2 


S postage to any 
Austral: I 








 syo6., 01 3..073|London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


will be broken up. LESS THAN HALF OF THE EDITION 
REMAINS UNSOLD. The Edinburgh Folio will be issued 
in Forty Parts, all so paged as to be bound in Ten Volumes; 
yet, each part will be complete in itself, and so cased in 
temporary binding that it may be handled with con- 
venience and stand uninjured in the library. It will be 
illustrated by ten authentic Portraits, several of Shake- 
speare himself, and others of Jonson, Fletcher, Burbage, 
Southampton, and Pembroke. Each Volume wiil be 
numbered. The Parts are being issued fortnightly at 
Five Shillings net each, but the work will be sold only 
in complete sets. 


ELEVEN PARTS 
ARE NOW READY. 


THE ATHENAUM says: 


‘it is a book to rejoice the heart of the bibliophile,” 


THE SPECTATOR says: 


‘‘It is difficult for the lover of Shakespeare and the 
lover of books to curb his enthusiasm at the thought 
of this delightful issue.” 


THE SCOTSMAN says: 

‘As handsome a page as ever ved to carry the 
words of a poet.....The book is worthy both of its 
author and its editor. Everyone who loves literature 
will desire to possess it.” 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE says: 

‘“‘It has something of the feeling which distinguished 
the noble tomes of the Elizabethan age. In other 
words, its chief merit is perfect simplicity......It hands 
on the old tradition of the printer’s art: it is worthy 
to rank with the books designed by such masters of 
their craft as Aldus, Elzevir, Plantin, and Baskerville.” 


PROF. DOWDEN writes in THE BOOKMAN: 
‘No Edition of Shakespeare more beautiful than this 
new ‘Folio’ published by Mr. Grant Richards has 
appeared.” 
















‘“‘A thing of beauty on paper that will last almost for 
ever.” 

Mr. Grant Richards will have pleasure in sending 
post-free, upon application, a Prospectus, with a speci- 


no . rj , - he nan . jy h Vitis 
men page, printed on the paper used in the Edition. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0. 'S New Books 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTH AUTHOR OF “PAGES FROM 
A PRIVATE DIARY.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGIO LAICI: a Series of Studies 
Addressed to Laymen. By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. 
Soc. of Lincoln's Inn; Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary,” ‘‘ Con- 
ferences on Books and Men,” &c, Sean 

NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
JUST PUBLISHED,—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK, By Ouve Breeews. 


Author of “ Love in a Mist,” “The Ambition of Judith,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NORA LESTER: a Tale of the South 


African War. By ANNA HOWARTH, Author of “Jan: an Afrikan ler,” 
“Sword and Assegai,” ‘‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 
ATHENZUM.—“ As a study of the relations between the Dutch and 
English in South Africa it succeeds in being both vivid and convincing.” 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
ON APRIL J5ru.--Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: a Tale of the 


Torpedo Fleet. By A. C. CURTIS. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. By Henry 
SETON MERRIMAN. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SKETCH.—* Equal to, if not bette than, the best he has ever written. 
* The Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is 
absorbing.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. By § 


WEYMAN. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* The reader will he searcely conscious 
of taking breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident sct 
down in excellent prose.. 
field of romance he is far superior to his competitors. 


SMITH, ELDE R and CO., 15 Waterloo Fiene 6 S.W. 





STANLEY J. 








London : 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BO AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIAM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Being the Experiences and Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 
One or HIS Masesty’s INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS, AND RECENTLY EpvUcATIONAL 
ADVISER TO THE SIAMESE GOVERNMENT. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lés. 
[Ready April 17th, 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


, FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt at! F arm,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 
Paty Matt GAZzerrTe. —‘‘ The reader will find good reading on any page at 
which he may open the book.’ 





ATHEN£UM.—“ Miss Macnab is to be congratulated on a distinctiy en mierioining 
work of travel anda aw of singular interest, accomplished in cireusnstances 
which render it remarkable. She shows in this volume both imagination and the 


insight of the real traveller.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. 
FOURTH EDITION.—1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS of CURRENT 
CHURCH QUESTIONS. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
stininster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
—‘* Mr. Henson has said what many men have been thinking, and 
> lucidity and the rhetorical force which arrest 


LN ert week, 


Canon of Wes 


ATHENZUM.— 
eaid it wiih the epigrammat 
a@tiention.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS 
FROM LONDON POLICE COURTS. Dy THOMAS HOLMES. Crown 
tes hsecg adhe —‘‘ This is an abs 
read hy every observer of life and every student of 


It should be 





bing and thrilling bool. 
social problems.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


..Mr. Weyman has proved once more that in this | 
rr 


al 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


In Duckworth’s 
Greenback Library, 


EL OMBU. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “ Birds and Man,” &c, 
At the Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net 


TWENTY-SIX MEN and a GIRL, 
By MAXIM GORKY. 

Mr. W. L. Cotrtyer in the Daily Telegrzph. ~ “The fresh, unjaded, 
original o1 utlook on life, which begins by startling us and ends by somethin; 
like fascination. ig 

Daily Chronicle. ~“‘ Genuine and unmistakable literary genius,” 

Paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO, announce two new volumes of the 


STATE TRIALS. 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social, 
Selected and Edited by H. L. Sterary. With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols, 
fcap. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Vols. I. and II., 5s.net. Vols. III. and IV., 5s. net, 
The sets of 4 vols., complete, 10s. net. 
Truth.—“I would advise you of the appearance of two further volumes of 

s State Trials.’ Far more picturesque and entertaining than the average 


novel.’ 
Academy.—‘* We can think of few recent boc oks that are more readable, 


Most novels certainly are not in the running at all.” 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 
Author of “ The Gathering of Brother Hilarius.” 2s. 6d. net. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION is in active preparation, and will be ready 
immediately. 
The Atheneum, 5th April, says :—‘‘ Distinction of style and thought. Charm 


ant d serenity. The mental attitude delineated in the last pages of * Marius t the 
| Epicurean’ is perhaps that which comes nearest to that of this little volwne,” 





DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE CAREER AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR WHITE, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Constantinople, 1885-1891. By H. 
SUTHERLAND Epwarbs. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 








[Just out, 





NEW EDITION. 
THE FINE ARTS. The Origin, Aims, and Condition 
of Artistic Work as applied to Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. By 


Batpwin Browy, M.A., Professor of Fine Art in the University of 








G. 
Edinburgh ; Formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With many 
new Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out, 
THREE NEW NOVELS, 
THE RESCUE. By Ayye Dovcias Sepewir, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just out, 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By Epis 
Wuarton, Author of “A Gift from the Grave,” *‘ Crucial Instances,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, 68. [Ready nert week, 


HIGH TREASON : a Tale of the Days of George IL. 


[ [Just out, 


Author of “The Confounding of Camelia.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Well arrangel, well constructed, well sustained, and admirably “oN 2.” 
7 e 

“The kind of book that one wants to read through at a sitting without 


skipping a single page.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 





MR. GLADSTONE As Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
aStudy. By Sypyey Buxtroy, M.P. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Buxton writes well, and he has been successful, no small achievement, 
in giving a thoroughly re adabl le and interest ting account of the most inspiring 
page in English financial history.”’—Spectator. 

“This book should be both read and used as a handbook of finance for the 
latter half of last century. It is a diikcult task to render a book on Budgets 
and fiscal reforms agreeable to the ordinary reader, but it is a task which Mr. 
Buxton has accomplished.” —Westininster Gazette. 

*““The manner of Mr. Buxton’s work calls for a concluding sentence. Bap 
written in a terse and vigorous style, thanks to ae h the subjec t, not of the 
l gitest, is made remarkably interesting and readable.”—Glasgow Heruid. 














JOHN MURRAY, Sih Street, W. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


READY MAY Ist. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. net. 


JAMES GHALMERS: 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 
BY 
RICHARD LOVETT, MA.,, 
Author of “ James Gilmour,” &e. 





With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 7 other Portraits from 
Photozraphs. 


This is the only authentic and complete life of the great New Guinea Mission- 
The family of the late James Chalmers entrusted to Mr. Lovett the 
en of the letters, memoranda, and reports in their possession, including an 
hk: biography from the pen of James Chalmers himself, which has been 
se rated into the Life. The Directors of the London Missionary Society 
oare bit free access to the whole of their official correspondence. Intimate 
friends of Mr. Chalmers allowed him to peruse and to make extracts from a 
om large mass of letters, especially between the years 1836 to 1901. Friends 
rnd colleagues like the Rev. Gilbert Meikle, his old pastor in Inverary, Dr. 
Lawes, his life-long colleague in New Guinea, the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, 
Sir J. Erskine of the Royal Navy, and a host of others have all co-operated in 
the effort to make this a true picture and a worthy life of one of the greatest 
missionary heroes of the nineteenth century. The effort of the biographer 
has been to depict the man as he was, in thought, in deed, in views of lite, in 
assionate love for Jesus Christ, and in quenchless enthusiasm for the 
salvation of New Guinea’s degraded savages, in his self-sacrificing life, and in 
his heroic death. BA pies 
By JAMES CHALMERS. 
PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 
Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
« An astounding story of Christian plu 
are sparklingly dramatic, and yet the st 
This is @ book for all,’’—Christian World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | 


WORK AND ADVENTURE IN NEW 


GUINEA. New Edition, Revised, and with much new ard important 
matter, and seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cioth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


*x, tact, and patience. The situations 
y is told simply, modestly, manfully. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. | 
OVER 1,00 A WEEK SOLD SINCE PUBLICATION. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 


SART. Toldand Pictured by F.C. Goutp. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 








JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By Atrrep Stean. 
With an Introduction by the Marquis Iro. LIilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


6d., for APRIL, is well worth reading. 





THE HOUSE. The Journal of Home Arts and Crafts, 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE should READ the APRIL NUMBER, price 6d 








Smart, bright, witty. 2 new vols., 1s. paper ; 2s. cloth. 
THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE TO 


ELIZABETH. A Companion Volume to“ The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH- 
MAKING MOTHER. By LILuias CaMPBELL Davipson. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BLUE LILIES. By Lucas CLEEVE. 
THE LAKE OF PALMS. By Romesn Devt, 


C.LE. With Frontispiece. 
A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. By the 


Author of ‘The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.” [45th Thousand. 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. By 


HALiiweE.u Svriciirre. 


THE INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Caupbeit Praep. 
THE MATING OF A DOVE. By Mary E. Many. 


A STANDARD LIBRARY. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A Comprehensive and Graphic Account of the World's History, 
now offered at little more than half-price. 

e WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 

“Such a universal history as the series will present us with in its completion 
Will be a possession such as no country but our own can boast of.” —Daily Chronicle. 

7 That most admirable and deservedly popular series.” —Times. 

‘It is almost ‘impossible to overestimate the value of a series of carefully 
Prepared volumes such as are the majority of those comprising this library.” 

—truardian, 

For a first payment of 8s. only, and sixteen subsequent monthly payments of 

10s. each, the whole Library (56 vols.) is delivered to the subscriber. 
Cash price, £8 cloth; £15 half-morocco. 
Subscription price, £8 8s. cloth ; £15 15s. half-morocco, 

















London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“MR. GARDNER’S ‘DESIDERIO’ 

IS A VERY BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF WORK. 
It tells the story of two noble souls, a girl and a boy, 
whose lives and loves are entangled in a typical maze 
of Renaissance lust and treachery...... The setting of 
Italian fifteenth-century life is well done. The effects 
are vivid and convincing, detail being hept in due 
subordination to moral and poetic significance.” 


MR. EDMUND GARDNER’S ROMANCE, 


DESIDERIO. 


With Botticellian Frontispiece, 4s. 61, net. 


A New Lancashire Story. 
By MR. JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 


WILL O THE WISP. 


By the Author of “ God’s Greeting.” 4s. 6d. net. 
* Mr. Leigh, true artist as he is, and one of the very few who are writing nore!s 
nowadays, is chiefly concerned to teil us A BEAUTIFUL AND SIMPLY 
PATHETIC STORY.”—Liverroon Post. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS OF 
DENT’S NEW THACKERAY. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK, Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. 

Just Published: ESMOND (2 vols.) Very Shortly: NEWCOMES (3 vols.) 


Sti 








APRIL NUMBER (No. II.) NOW READY, 


“The Country.” 


MESSRS. DENT’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 6¢. net. 

‘* A charmingly printed and illustrated periodical devoted to all the pursuits 

by which life in the country is blessed..,...A very acceptable addition to 
periodical literature.”—Black and White. 








READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE SPINDLE-SIDE OF 
SCOTTISH SONG. 


By JESSIE PATRICK FINDLAY. With 4 Portraits, 3s. 6d. x 
Some Contents.—The Songstress i 
stress of Sentiment, Miss Susa 
Lady Hume Liypsay, &c., &e. 


RECREATIONS & REFLECTIONS 


Being “Middles” from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
By A. C. Swinsurne, SrepHeN Gwynn, W. H. Hvupson, 


et, 
in Exile, Lady Grisert Hume—The Song” 
NNA BLamirE—The Songstress Incognitas 











Harotp Hops, 


| Hirarre Bextoc, R. B. CunNincGuamE Granam, ARTHUR Symons, J. CuvRToy 


Couiiss, G. A, B. Dewar, Max Beersoum, and many others. 


5s. net. [Very shortly. 


AFRICAN WASTES RECLAIMED 


Illustrated in the Story of the Lovedale Mission. 
By ROBERT YOUNG, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from Photos. 
Shortly. 
u 


New Volume in ‘‘ MEDIEVAL TOWN SERIES.” 


The Story of Cairo. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


Illustrated by J. A. Srmuinetox, and from Photographs. 


Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d, 
net ; limp leather, 5s. 6d. net. 


(Immediately, 
In Preparation: CHARTRES, by Cectn Heapnam. 


i 
*,* Illustrated List of the Series post-free. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “ An Introduction to Science” (Temple Primers). 
Diagrams, Is. net. 





With numerous 
[Just published. 
[Just published. 


NEW “TEMPLE” VOLUMES. (See Detailed Prospectuses.) 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Pocket Volumes, Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth, Is. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
Volumes Just Published: DEUTERONOMY, by G. Wirkrss, M.A., B.D.; 
SAMUEL I. & IL., by James Sime, M.A., F.B.S.E. 

Next Volumes:: NUMBERS, by G. Bucwanan Gray, M.A.; EARLIER 

PAULINE EPISTLES, by Vernon Bartuet, M.A. 


THE TEMPLE MOLIERE. 


Edited by Prof. F. SPENCER. Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth, ls. 6d. net: 
leather, 2s. net. 


LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN. LE MISANTHROPE. 








“THE BAIRN-BOOKS,” No. 3. 


BAIRNS’ CORONATION 
BOOK. 


By CLARE BRIDGMAN, lavishly Illustrated in Colours by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Coloured Cover, ls. 3d. net. [Immediately. 


a 
a 


Published by J. M. DENT & CO. 
29 & 31 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
*,* Illustrated Catalogue and Special Lists Post-free on Application, 


THE 
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“The illustrations form a most valuable Rossetti gallery.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED, 12s. 6d. net. 


R OSSETTI 


and Work. 
BY 


M. 


D. G. 


eas ae 
His Life 


Mi 


IN 


HELE ROSSETTI. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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FRENCH ART. 


CLASSIC AND CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
By M. C. BROWNELL, Author of “ Victorian Prose Masters.” 


With 48 Illustrations, imperial Svo, 21s. net. 


TIBERIVUS THE TYRANT. 


By JOHN CHARLES TARVER, Author of “Gustave Flaubert,’ &e 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. 


A New and Revised Edition, fully Illustrated, 42s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








THE THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN,. An Examination of the Gothenburg 


System. By JOHN WALKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Newt nar 
FIVE STUAKT PRINCESSES: Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Mary 
of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia of Hanover. Edited by ROBE! T 8. RAIT, Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Illustrated, demy 


8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“Though written with the sobriety that becomes the historian who aims at something more than the mere amusement of his readers, the lines abound in 
per: sonal aneedote and romantic incidents.”—Daily News : Mites 
“Each princess is sympathetically as well as learnedly treated. All stand out clearly and prominently.”—Globe, 


PETER III, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. By R. Nisser Bary. Illustrated, demy 


8vo, 10s, 6d. nes. 
“His monograph ‘has all the attraction and symmetry of a well-told romance.”—Daily News, 
“ Another valuable study in Muscovite history.” —Globe. 


INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH, CANTERBURY. Edited by J. 


WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A., and W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. Edited by L. G. Wicknam Lege. Fully 


Tllustrated, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cartes A. Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. By Prof. H. G. Mitcuetn. Crown 8yo, 


5s. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. By Huvanor G. Haypey. Illustrated by 


L. Leslie Brooke. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Rene Vatirry-Rapor. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. Jonn Nisser, 2 vols., 32s. net. 
WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE, By Epira Sicuet. 


Second Impression. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merenirn Townsenp. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422—1509. 4 vols. crown 8vo. Edited by Jamzs 


GAIRDNER, C.B, 21s. net. 


CONSTABLES TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY. Arranged by 


M. MORISON. 12s, 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


15 vols., 2s. 6d. net each vol. cloth; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C, Illustrated with 100 Collotype Portraits Arranged by Ernest Radford, 6 vols,, 36s, nete 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
AUDREY. | ELMA TREVOR. 


By MARY J OHNSTON, By the Countess of DARNLEY and R. LL. HODGSON, 
Author of “ By Order of the Company” and “ The 01d Dominion.” Iustrated, ayy 


«hbo es ge sh-w vater mark of r« mann st ao d.”—Times. | A BOOK OF STORIES. 





ich ought to live By G >7 
‘A very dha irming book....../ Audrey's isa fine and noble soul.”—Spectator. By G. S. STREET, 
“I commend it with absolute confidence.”—Punch. Author “The Trials of the Bantocks,” 


THE ANCESTOR. sania aoerRATED REVIEW. 


No. 1 on Sale Everywhere, price 5s. net. 


The SPECTATOR says: | ; ajo TIMES says: 
“ We offer a very hearty welcome to this the first number of a new quarterly | ., “Certainly designed to fill a want which has long been felt, and the names of 
review of c vunty and fara ily history, heraldry, and antiquiti ies,’ | its contributors guarantee the accuracy anc lim portance of its contents.” 
The STANDARD says: 
a The ATHENUM says: * The 3 ew _ riodical ae . very handsome appearance. It is edited care- 
Thor ghly original in scope and style, the publishers are to be con- | fully anc 1 with knowledge, and sh uid command popularity among the large 
gra eae nits effective appearance.” nu mbes f readers to whom it appeals.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, &. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER, % S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, is 


now ready. Also, 


RASH CONCLUSIONS, 4y G W. APPLETON, Anthor of “ Francois the 
Valet.” (3s. 6a.) Also, 


? rt x 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE, ¥ 2. W. HORNUNG, Author of 
** Peccavt.” 
THE CAT’S-PAW,. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. With 19 
Illustrations. THIRD EDITION. 
TWO LARGE EDITIONS having been exhausted, the Novel has been REPRINTED, and the THIRD EDITION is now on SALE, 
“ Mrs. Croker’s absorbingly interesting new story.”—‘‘ Mapée” in Truth, 
MAZEPPA. By Frep. Wuisnaw, Author of ‘A Forbidden Name.” 


** Maintains from the first page to the last a degree of interest that is as welcome as it is unusual...... A good story.”—Literary World. 


A SLOW AWAKENING. By E. Gray Waeenwricur. 





* This powerful and well-written story...... Strong and searching studies of character.”—Glasgow Hera'd. 
MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. By Iza Durrvus Harpy, Author of “ The Lesser Evil.” 
*‘ Readers in search of an exciting and amusing story could not do better than read ‘Man, Woman, and Fate.’ ......Claire is a charming study, dainty and 


fascinating,” —Scotsman. 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H A, Hiyksox, Author of ‘ O’Grady of Trinity.” 


The characters are delightfully Irish, and their conversation is refreshing and witty.’ _Pilot. 


THE OLD BANK. By Wirtiam Westaty. Seconp Epition, 
This Novel has been REPRINTED, and copies of the SECOND EDITION can now be had from all Booksellers. 


“‘ Wholesome excitement, pleasant, natural people, and a plot sufficiently interesting to hold the reader to the end.”’—Standard. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Usrxy Livyosay, Author of “ Methodist 


Tdylls,”’ &c. 
“ Holds the reader’ 's attention from start to finish.” —World. 


SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By McD. Booxry, K. C. (3s. 6d.) 





“The pathos of some of the tales is affecting ; the rollicking fun of the majority is delightful; and the richly-flavoured Irish humour that runs through 
them all is fascinating.” —Scotsinan. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. Edited with Introductions by Ernest ALFRED VIZETELLY. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
HIS MASTERPIECE, THE DRAM-SHO 
cae JOY OF LIFE. THE FAT AND THE THIN. 
ERMINAL: MASTER AND MAN. MONEY. LOURDES. 
THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY, AND OTHER STORIES. HIS EXCELLENCY. ROME. 
ABBE MOURET'S TRANSGRESSION THE DREAM. PARIS. 
THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. | THE DOWNFALL. FRUITFULNESS. 
THE CONQUEST OF | PL: ASSAN vS. DOCTOR PASCAL. WORK. 





NEW SERIES OF TWoO- SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs, 


(The first three are issued for the first time in book form.] 


THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By Sunpowner. [Shortly. 





HIS OWN GHOST. By D. CurisTIE Murray. | SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. 
THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwry Lester ARNoLp. PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Epmunp MitcHeLu. 

ST. rigees tgp l : BY THE TOWER. By Sir Water _ SANT. THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Epmunp Mircuett. 

DORA MYRL, LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopkrx, K.C, TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epuunp Mrrcuet. 
VINCENT TRILL DETECTI IVE, By Dick Doyovay. THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDSEL EY. By Bertram Mitrorp, 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. i THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ourpa. 

A CRIMSON CRIME, By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. A MODERN DICK WHITIINGTON. By James Pary. 

THE RED SHIRTS. By Pav Gavtor. THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora RusseE.u. 

THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georee R. Sims. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Saran Tyrer, 

A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. JOAN, THE CURATE. By Fiorence Warpen, 

THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus Hume. E. 

















NEW " SIXPENNY “BOOKS. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besanr and Rice. FOUL PLAY. By Cuartes Reape. 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By Besant and Rrce. & » . 
MAN AND WIFE. By Witxie Coun me 7 | IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cartes Reape. 





BETWEEN OURSELVES: Some of the J Little Problems of Life. By Max O'REut, Author of “Her Royal Highness Woman.” 
Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Poit 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. sik each ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s, net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from new type upon fine and very thin paper. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Louis StEvescow, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, By Cuartes Reape. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Roserr Lovis StevENson. 


*-IT IS NEVER TOO LATE Tv MEND.” By Cuartes Reape, 
THE DEEMSTER, By Hatt Caine. THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 


In the Pre 38. § Sma all 8v¢ 0, ), cloth, gilt top, " 5. net; leather, g silt top, 3s. net. 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of Stevenson. 














THE ART OF FICTION. By Sir WALTER BE SANT, Author of ‘The Gentes Girl.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, red top. Is. net. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF DUBLIN SOCIETY. By A Native. Crown vo, cloth, 6s Shortly. 











BLUEBEARD: an Account of Comorre the Caeaet oud Gilles. de Bais ; witha ‘Summary of various Tales and Traditions. By Ernest A. 
Shortly. 


ViIzETELLY. With 9 Full- “page Illustrat ions. Demy §vo, cloth, 9s. net. j 








CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a 


London : | CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 § St. - Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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